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Abyssinia. 

A recent cable message announces that the 
Abyssinian expedition has sailed from Bombay. 
At various periods during the past few months 
everybody must have seen allusions in tha 
newspapers to the warlike preparations being 
made by Great Britain for an attack on the 
King of Abyssinia, and as the first decisive 
step in the enterprise has now been taken, we 
propose to lay before our readers some account 
of the events which have led a first-class power 
into a war against the ruler of a remote and 
almost inaccessible country. 

There is no occasion here for the platitudes 
in which some well-intentioned people are apt 
to indulge when they see the strong attacking 
the weak. One of the misfortunes of power is 
that it may be, and frequently is, set at defi- 
ance by those whose feebleness and insignifi- 
cance are their best defense. Somebody once 
said that England could not engage in a small 
war. The instincts of the semi-savage poten- 
tates who abound in Asia and Africa teach 
them that they may safely go great lengths in 
provoking the patience of any great European 
power. They know that the arm that can crush 
them will be slow to be raised, and moreover, 
that at the last moment submission will avert 
their deserved punishment. We are not with- 
out instances in our own history of the way in 
which the multiplied provocations and in- 
juries of feeble adversaries have goaded us 
into resentment. Without instancing Algiers 








and San Juan, we need only remember how the 
Indians within our own Territories have mal- 
treated our citizens, and repeatedly defied a 
power which, if we chose to exert it, would 
sweep them out of existence. 

In the case of King Theodore, it is possible 
that he may think himself not unevenly 
matched with his powerful assailant. That 
the inaccessible character of his dominions 
may be set against superior discipline and 
larger resources. That the diseases which at- 
tack unacclimated troops may be his surest 
allies. That the dreaded tetze fly, whose bite 
is fatal to all animals, may fight for him bet- 
ter than a disciplined host, and that he has 
only to retreat with his forces into the interior, 
and leave these influences to work upon the 
invaders, who must finally retreat before foes 
they cannot see and pests they cannot resist. 

From time immemorial, Abyssinia has been 
a prey to civil strife, and the only periods 
when it has enjoyed the blessings of peace 
have been when some chieftain more power- 
ful and politic than his rivals has succeeded 
in crushing all resistance. The history of 
King Theodore has resembled that of his pre- 
decessors. Under the name of Li-Kassa, he 
headed a rebellion against King John, whom, 
after a long struggle, he defeated and deposed. 
The prestige he enjoyed enabled him to over- 
turn the rival and independent chiefs of God- 
am, Choa and Tigre, and in the year 1855, he 
was hailed as king of the whole of Abyssinia, 
and under the name and title of Emperor 





Theodore, was crowned by the Bishop of 
Salana. For several years everything went 
on smoothiy; all Abyssinia was subject to 
him ; his army of 150,000 men looked on him 
as more than human, and was ready to follow 
him everywhere and anywhere. Then the 
ambition seized him of restoring the ancient 
boundaries of Ethiopia, and he wrote letters 
to the sovereigns of England and France, pro- 
posing a crusade against Mohammedanism. Of 
course only one reply could be sent to such 
overtures ; but in anticipation of active hostili- 
ies against Egypt, his army was increased to 
the enormous number of 700,000 men. As 
might naturally be expected, such an army, 
raised out of a population of 12,000,000 peo- 
ple, soon became an insupportable burden, but 
up to the time of his first inhuman treatment 
of Europeans, no resistance to his authority 
had been of any avail. The first victim to his 
policy of putting foreign envoys in prison ap- 
pears to have been the Coptic Patriarch David, 
sent by the Pasha of Egypt, in the hopes ot 
appeasing his savage neighbor. Him he put 
in jail for three days, and then allowed him to 
depart, half-dead with fear. Afterward M. 
Lejean, who arrived in Abyssinia with presents 
and letters from the Emperor Napoleon, fell 
under the displeasure of Theodore, because he 
wished to return home, and the Abyssinian 
army had the pleasure of seeing a French Con- 
sul in uniform taken prisoner and chained. 
The missionaries Stern and Rosenthal were 
subjected to like indignities, and in 1862 Mr. 
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Cameron, the British Consul at Massowah, 
was also seized and cast into prison. The pre- 
text for this last indignity was, that in 1862 
Theodore had written a letter to Queen Vic- 
toria, requesting permission to send an Em- 
bassy to England, but though the letter reached 
London in February 1863, no answer had 
been returned. It has never been satisfacto- 
rily explained how or why this neglect arose ; 
but the results may teach the severe lesson 
to the English Foreign Office that courtesy to 
a crowned and anointed emperor, even though 
he be a barbarian, cannot be safely omitted. 
The consequence of this negligence was, as we 
have said, that Mr. Cameron, Mr. Stern and 
their servants were put in chains and impris- 
oned. 

In 1865, Mr. Rassam, well-known in connec- 
tion with Mr. Layard’s discoveries, was sent 
on a special mission to Theodore, to procure, 
if possible, the liberation of the unhappy cap- 
tives. On the first arrival of the mission, the 
envoy was treated with the utmost civility ; 
and although the Emperor soon afterward put 
Mr. Rassam also in chains, he professes to 
entertain for him the warmest friendship. 

One of his alleged objects in imprisoning 
Mr. Rassam was to obtain from the English 
Government a supply of artificers in exchange 
for the captives ; and Lord Stanley actually 
caused a body of skilled workmen to be sent 
to the Red Sea, in the hope that the Emperor 
would be contented with the gratification of 
bis wishés, As it 1''!iotely appeared that the 
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prisoners were to be retained till the workmen 
arrived, the agent of the Government was of 
course instructed to send the workmen back 
to England. The harshest critic cannot accuse 
Lord Stanley of negligence in not trying all 
plausible methods of effecting the release of 
the prisoners. As a last resort, he accepted 
the assistance of the Armenian Patriarchs at 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, and the former 
dispatched a prelate to Abyssinia with a pro- 
piatory offering of a piece of wood from the 
true Cross and a letter, in which Theodore is 
credited with the hereditary virtues of Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba. One of his 
demands, however, being that the English 
should put him in possession of Egypt and the 
Holy Land, one cannot fail to see that the 
Patriarch’s offering would be of little avail to 
a man who was hoping to obtain the custody 
not alone of the whole of the true Cross, but, 
possibly, of the Patriarch himself. 

With her representatives, therefore, in irons 
and in jail, with all the Europeans in Abyssinia 
subjected to the same fate, excepting some 
missionaries from Basle, with her remon- 
strances unheeded, and her power defied, 
there were but two courses left for Great 
Britain to pursue. The one was to leave the 
prisoners to their fate, in the hope that when 
Theodore found their freedom or imprison- 
ment was regarded as of no consequence, he 
would release them unconditionally ; the other 
was to obtain by force what would not be 
yielded to persuasion. The advocates of the 
former course may say truly that, by refrain- 
ing from further interference with the caprices 
of a barbarian, some fourteen or twenty lives 
may, at the worst, be sacrificed, but that by 
going to war it is inevitable that many hundreds 
will be lost, and, besides, that the prisoners 
may be the first victims to the anger of the 
Emperor when he hears of the measures taken 
against him. It might be added, on the same 
side, that the expense of an army of 14,000 
men would be altogether out of proportion to 
the object to be achieved, and that, if the 
nation could devote such a sum toward saving 
a few Englishmen from misery or dea‘h, it 
might be expended more profitably nearer at 
home, by saving from want thousands of the 
poor who now haunt the alleys and byways ot 
London. 

On the other hand, judging the character of 
this Christian savage in particular by what is 
known of the nature of savages in general, 
whether Christian or Pagan, we know that their 
fears are more potent than their respect, and 
therefore it is improbable that Theodore would 
put his prisoners to death, when he cannot but 
know that thereby all hope of mercy would be 
shut off should the fortune of war go against 
him. Again, there is good reason for believing 
that the prisoners are no longer in the imme- 
diate custody of Theodore, and that some late 
rebellions in his dominions have weakened his 
power to injure them. Besides all this, the 
low utilitarian way of viewing matters which 
touch the national honor is not yet congenial 
to English thought, and for the glory of our 
common race we are glad to see that there 
remains enough of the old leaven of chivalry 
which refuses to count the cost when their 
fellow-countrymen are to be rescued from 
death, or, when in a just cause, their ancient 
renown in arms is to be upheld. 

Fortunately, in her Indian Empire, Great 
Britain finds at hand troops peculiarly fitted 
fer such warfare as may be expected in 
Abyssinia. According to the reports, the ex- 
pedition assembled at Aden consists of eight 
regiments of Punjaub infantry, six of irregu- 
gular cavalry, and but two battalions of 
Europeans, with two batteries of artillery, 
under the command of General Napier. The 
various routes leading from the sea-coast to 
the interior have been carefully examined, and 
it has been decided that the forces shall land 
at Massowah, from whence two easy marches 
conduct to the highlands, where the climate is 
mild and salubrious. From the sea-coast a 
march of two hundred miles will be 
to reach the enemy, but it would be uninter- 
esting to our readers to give merely the names 
ot places in the interior, without the aid of a 
good map in which the course and destination 
of the troops could be traced. 

The conduct and fate of this expedition, 
which in some respects is not dissimilar from 
those we are ourselves periodically obliged to 
undertake, will be watched by our people with 
no small degree of interest. Of course it is pos- 
sible that, in penetrating into an unknown 
country like the highlands of Abyssinia, some 
reverses may be sustained, but no one who 
knows the tenacity of the English and the 
strength of their resources, will doubt that in 
the end Theodore must succumb. The mis- 
fortane of the British Government in such 
enterprises has hitherto been that of under- 
rating their antagonists, and having to learn 
through defeat how finally to conquer. The 


happiest result that can be hoped will be that 
Theodore, when he finds what he has to en- 
counter, will come to terms and release his 
prisoners, and that sacrifice of life will be 
spared. Im any event, we cannot but consider 
% @ benefit to humanity that a large and 


| valuable country should be opened to the 

influences of European civilization, an event 

which will surely follow the success of the 

British arms. 
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Noricze—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








Our Principles. 

«I wounp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.”"—Senator Morton, 

“In the passage by Congress of s bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Exeoutive power 
is constitugonally annibiiated on that subject, and the 
President Las no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”"— 
Gov. Boutwell, 

“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”—Republican Convention of 
New-York, 

** Let our laws and our institutions speak not of white 
men, not of red men, not of black men, not of men of 
any complexion; but like the laws of God—the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.”"—Horace Mann, 








Pierce Egan's “‘ Apventures Amona THE Bria- 
anps” has made its appearance in Franx 
Lesiie’s Carmney Corner, No. 129, and is 
attracting universal attention. It will be wel- 
come in every family. 








A New Story. 

AntTHony Troi.orr’s interesting romance of 
‘The Last Chronicle of Barset,” now publish- 
ing in Frank Lesim’s Inuusrrarep NewspPaPer, 
will be succeeded by a new story from the pen 
of a popular American authoress, entitled, 
‘Taming a Tartar,” to commence in No. 635. 





‘The “‘Common-School” Question. 


Tue New Englander for October contains a 
strong and enlightened paper on the ‘‘Com- 
mon-School” Question of New England, which 
is intended as an answer to the objections 
urged by recent writers and speakers against 
certain phases of this question, and which is, 
in effect, a most conclusive reply. The special 
shibboleth of these cavilers has been the idea 
that these schools should be attended by the 
children of the rich and the cultivated, as 
well as by those of the poor and ignorant ; 
that the ‘‘ ragged and bare-footed clodhopper ” 
should sit side by side with the well-dressed 
and well-bred child of the affluent citizen. 
They have exclaimed against the sinister influ- 
ence of such intimate associations with poverty 
and coarseness upon the manners and morals 
of the refined and delicate offspring of luxury, 
and have not seemed to consider that the cur- 
rept of such influence may, at least as naturally, 

in the opposite direction. In support of 
their objections, these persons have appealed 
to history and tradition, and from history and 
tradition they are answered by the writer in 
the New Englander. 

The present system of public schools was 
developed from the original plan of public 
instruction adopted by the old New England 
colonies, and may be easily ascertained by a 
perusal of the colonial records. ‘Take, for 
instance,” says the writer referred to, ‘‘ that of 
the New Haven colony. It is simply this: ‘ All 
the children must be taught. The public must 
see to this. The community must establish a 
school, engage a schoolmaster, superintend the 
instruction. A grammar-school or Latin-school 
must supplement the elementary class, so that 
boys may be fitted for the university.’ There 
was no select academy or institute for the 
children of Eaton and Davenport, Goodyear 
and Gregson, and another for those of humble 
life, but there was one school for all—a common 
school. It is true that this school was not a 
free school, in our acceptance of the phrase, 
Those paid tuition who were able ; and only 
those who could not pay received gratuitous 
instruction. But the school was tor every- 
body’s children ; no matter whether they could 
pay or not, it was open to them all, like the 
air they breathed, and like the common which 
they trod. It is, therefore, sheer ignorance of 
our local history to claim that it is a modern 
notion to propose ‘instruction for all’ in the 
public school P 

So much for the historic objection. 

The other phase of the difficulty, which con- 
sists in the fancied demoralization 
upon mixing the children of different and ap- 
parently incongruous social conditions to- 
gether in one scholastic community, and which 


the “agistocratic objection,” is the most ob- 
noxipas and least rational of any. It is in the 
first plage, im direct opposition to the demo- 





the writer in the New Englander rightly calls | ?° 





cratic institutions and principles of equality 
and liberty upon which rest the foundations of 
this republic. In the next place, it ts feebie, 
in that it ignores the possibility of such asso- 
ciations resulting in the elevation of the lower 
rather than the demoralization of the higher 
intelligence and refinement. In the third 
Place, it is disproved by actual experience. 
When this plea for class distinction was made 
in a crowded committee-room at Hartford, re- 
cently, a distinguished scholar, an officer of 
Yale College, was present, who could say, ‘I 
have had four boys at one time in a public 
school in New Haven, and I have never known 
them to be exposed to any vicious or contami- 
nating influence.” 

The writer, above quoted, concludes with 
the following righteous rebuke to the ‘‘ caste” 
exclusiveness which prevails to a greater ex- 
tent in New England than in any other section 
of this country, ‘There is,” says he, ‘‘an 
inherited aristocratic sentiment which often 
manifests itself in the older historic families of 
New England. So long as it appears in a con- 
servative desire to perpetuate the refinements 
and manners, the intelligence and good breed- 
ing of ‘old school’ gentlemen and ‘old school’ 
ladies, we admire and uphold it ; but when it 
appears in a horror of popular advancement in 
intelligence and comfort, or in a ridiculous 
shrinking from intercourse with families whose 
grandfathers are by chance forgotten, we de- 
spise and abhor it. We have no sympathy 
with the arguments of ‘the Brahmin caste 
versus the public schools.’ ” 








The ‘“ Guinea "5 Stamp.” 

Enouisu subservience to rank and title was 
well demonstrated the other day in the case 
of the theft of the Marquis of Hastings’s jewels. 
The instance was so patent that a correspon- 
dent called attention to it in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, by the following pointed communica- 
tion : 


* * * # “All men may be equal in the eye of the 
law; but I do not think they are in the eye of the judge 
or magistrate, which is haps of more importance. 
Under the heading ‘ Miadlosex Sessions’ I read in this 
morning’s paper: 

‘THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS’S JEWELS. 

‘In the case ot John Thomas Bell, who 1s charged 
with stealing five rings, of the value of £800, the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Hastings, on the application of 
counsel, the trial was postponed beyond the present 
sessions, it being stated that the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Hastings, from previous engagements, 
could not be in attendance during the present sessions. 
Mr. Silvester, who has charge of the oase, 
was in attendance with all the necessary witnesses for 
the purpose of proceeding with the prosecution, but it 
could not be taken for the reason stated.’ 


“Su I were prosecutor in a similar case, do you 
think I should meet with similar complaisance ? Would 
not my counsel be required to give some explanation of 
my ‘engagements’? Andif they turned out to mean 
attendance at Newmarket races, should 1 get the trial 

tponed? And where would a detective look for the 
uis and Marchioness of Hastings during the 
Cesarewitch week? Perhaps a judge is not at liberty to 
ask questions suggested by notorious facts; perhaps 
the convenience of a noble pair is of more importance 
than anything else; and perhaps Newmarket races 
ought to interfere with the administration of the law; 
if so, I beg pardon.” 


The above furnishes another illustration— 
by contrast—of the blessings of democratic 
institutions, under which the law does not de- 
mean itself to dance attendance upon the 
pleasure of the citizen, let his great-grand- 
father have been ever so noble. 








Tue story of the purchase of the Bay of Samana 
from the Republic of Santo Domingo is revived, 
coupled also with a statement that the United 
States have also acquired St. Thomas and the 
other Danish Islands. Both reports are doubtless 
premature, Of the Peninsula of Samana, a cor- 
respondent of a daily contempory writes: ‘‘S8am- 
ana, the peninsula, is a part of one of those gor- 
geous southern islands which is a terra incogniia 
to a majority of the people of the States, and which 
must be visited to be fully appreciated. It is sit- 
uated in latitude nineteen degrees and eighteen 
minutes north, and longitude sixty-nine degrees 
eight minutes west, The royal palm and the 
cocoa, and even the cactus (which Texas affords 
so abundantly), thrive here in unsurpassed luxu- 
riance. Its highest peak, the Sugar Loaf, attains 
an altitude of nearly two thousand feet and the 
Morne du Diable some thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, What is now a penin- 
sula was once an island; for, formerly, there 
existed a water communication across its west 
end, separating it from the Island of Hayti. This 
old canal could easily be reopened, and the enter- 
prise of our people would find in the obstacles 
but a pleasing incentive to action—a labor that 
must bring forth remunerative results. The soil 
is eminently fertile, and for its full development 
requires only the practical appliances and the 
energy which are alike the distinguishing attri- 
butes of the people of the United States. The 
timber—suitable for shipbuilding and cabinet 
work—is abundant, and this of itself will afford 
the basis of a most pro‘dtable trade. In addition 
to this, the territory contains copper, gold, and 
bituminous coal, and under proper management 
these products would yield to enterprising parties 
a ready and remunerative return for their invest- 
ments. Indeed, the resources of this new acqui- 
sition are as little understood as they are un- 
known, and they will remain hidden from th, 
world until developed by that enterprise which is, 
r excellence, the attribute of our nation. The 
bay is forty-three miles in length and with an 
average of eight miles in breadth, being eleven 
miles at its widest point. At its west end it receives 
the Yuna, the largest river of the republic, This 


a, 
neble bay of Samana forms one of the finest har. 
bors in the world, and may be regarded ag & most 
important maritime position with reference to the 
trade of the Gulf of Mexico, The population of 


the penfisula at this time is about 2,000. At ac. 
cessible points there are a Catholic church, now 
much out of repair, and a Wesleyan chapel,” 





Tae American colony in the Holy Land, which 
was organized in Maine by a fanatic named 
has come to grief. Most of the 160 dupes which 
composed it are dead, or begging their way back 
to the United States. A correspondent of th’ 
Tribune tells us that “fifteen are all that are left 
of the party that sailed from Maine twelve months 
ago, to found a new colony and a new religion in 
Syria, and wait for the second coming of 
The colonists have been sadly disappointed. The 
colony was a failure, and Christ did not come, 
The colony failed on account of heavy taxes and 
poor crops—a discrepancy between the almanac 
and the Book of Revelations interfered with the 
Second Advent—and Adams, the “Prophet of God,” 
got drunk in September, 1866, and remains go to 
this day.” 





Tue London Times is not satisfied with the 
alleged appointment of plain Mr. Thornton ag 
Minister to the United States. It seems to think 
we ought to be tickled with a titled represents. 
tive, and, besides—‘ It is an exceptional post, and 
it ought only to be conferred for special and pecu- 
liar considerations of fitness, and with a careful 
regard of what is hereafter to be expected from 
the occupant. A ministry would cause itself to 
be suspected of a defective sense of duty to the 
public which accredited an agent at Washington 
chiefly because he stood ready for promotion and 
deserving of it. We have no man too good tore 
present us in the United States.” 





THERE is something truly noble im every work 
which honested-hearted men deliberately under- 
take. Many a quiet library or laboratory could 
tell of patient students who have been willing to 
sacrifice comfort and health, not, as some do, in 
unequal exchange, for wealth and position in the 
world, but simply with the honest purpose of be- 


coming benefactors to mankind, by setting forth - 


truth and advancing civilization. Great and useful 
works are often of slow growth, requiring the 
labor of generations ; let praise belong to all who 
have contributed to bring them to perfection, 
either by successes or by failures ; true, manly 
hearts are above all jealousies. Yet it requires s 
certain amount of courage to face the detraction 
and ill-will which seem to beset most of the bene- 
factors of mankind in their turn. Harvey owns 
that his doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
cost him his practice, and gained him, instead, the 
reputation of being a madman; while the few 
who believed denied him the credit of his dis- 
covery, on account of its very simplicity, §o it 
was with Jenner; so also with Columbus among 
the courtiers of Ferdinand and Isabella ; s0 also 
with Kepler, who, in the language of his own 
science of astronomy, assigned to his discoveries 
a period of two hundred years before they should 
again come full into view and be recognized as 
part of the great system of nature. We are also 
reminded of the famous clause in Lord Bacon's 
will: ‘*My writings I leave to foreign nations; 
and, when I am forgotten, to my own.” 





GeneraL Howarp, who as head of the Freed 
man’s Bureau must know better than any one 
whereof he writes, contradicts the popular notion 
that the negroes of the South have decreased or 
are decreasing in numbers. He estimates their 
numbers at the close of the rebellion at four and 
a half millions, and adds: ‘The negro popula- 
tion of the South, excepting a number of about 
two hundred and fifty thousand enrolled in the 
army of the Union, was but little exposed to the 
hazard and vicissitudes of war, and to a great ex- 
tent preserved their organization as laborers 
throughout the struggle. One of the best argu 
ments against the theory of gradual extinction 
based upon the alleged thriftlessness of freed- 
men, is found in the fact that despite the terrible 
drought of 1866 and consequent failure of crops 
and discouragement of farm laborers, and despite 
damaging rains and overflow in the Mississippi 
Valley during the present year, the cotton crop of 
1867 is estimated by high authority at 2,300,000 
bales, being nearly two-thirds of the largest crop 
ever produced, and the grain crop is double sny 
ever before raised in the Southern States, while 
there has been a fair yield of rice, sugar, and 
tobacco, 

Mr. Grow, late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, madea very sensible observation in 
a recent speech in Poughkeepsie, relative to the 
question started by General Butler, Pendleton, 
and others, as to the mode of paying the No- 
tional Debt. He said “that the faith of the 
nation was pledged to payment of its debt, dollar 
for dollar, but any discussion whether it is to be 
paid in gold or paper seemed to him of little con 
sequence at the present time. Before paying 
any of the funded debt, the country must 
course resume specie payment. That would sel- 
tle how it is to be paid. The scheme to psy o™ 
debts by taking up our bonds and giving 
notes he thought was only changing the name 
without changing the substance.” 





A German gentleman, Dr. Wiss, has just > 
lished a statistical work on the United es 
Berlin, which contains many interesting facts a 
generally known. Upon the rapid ee 
population in this country, which most en 
attribute to immigration, he says: That page 
population increased between 1790 and 1820, — 
8,929,827 to 9,633,131, in that period we ory 
only 270,000 foreigners of ali kinds, slave aD 
Between 1790 and 1840 we received but 930, 
fireipmers ; and he cites statistics to prove 
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immigration upon the general and great increase | press a great deal of pelestrian matter. An ambitious 


of out population, that in the periods when this 
accession was the largest our general rate of in-{ 
crease was absolutely the least, while we increased 
most rapidly in those decennial periods when im- 
migration was the least. Dr. Wiss gives us alsoa 
curious table showing the relative increase of city 
and country population in the United States: In 
1790 the country had 38,709,999 people, the cities 
only 219,828 ; in the ten years following the coun- 
try increased $24 per cent., the cities 78§ per cent.; 
in the next ten years the country increased 
cent, the cities 603; in the next decennial 
period, from 1810 to 1820, the country increased 
$34 per cent., the cities 313; and the cities gain 
more and more upon the country in every decen- 
nia} period ; the highest ratio being found in the 
period 1840-1850, when he ascribes 294 per cent. 
of increase to the country, and 84} to the cities. 
In the.year 1800 the country had 4,917,169 people, 
the cities only 388,756; in 1860 the country had 
95,695,242, the cities 5,748,080. In 1800 the city 
population amounted to 1 in every 11 of our whole 
population. In 1860 it had grown to 1 for every 
5}, in round figures, of the whole population. 
Thus, the city population has gained upon the 
country, at an enormous rate ; and it is not prob- 
able that this aggregation of population in cities 
will either stop or decrease ; on the contrary, it 
must, in the nature of things, largely increase. 
The probable effects of this upon our politics 
would be an interesting subject of speculation. 





“The accounts of brigand doings in Italy always read 
strangely tous. Most of their outrages are confined to 
asmall area in about the centre of the Italian peninsula, 
and do not exceed a hundred miles square, if we mea- 
sure from shore to shore. How it is possible for ban- 
dits to live and thrive, rob travelers, take prisoners and 
demand ransom, is to us inexplicable,” 


We cut the above paragraph from the New York 
Evening Mail. The mystery of brigandage is 
fully explained by Mr. Pierce Egan in his ‘“ Ad- 
ventures Among the Brigands” now publishing 
in Frank Lesiiz’s Coimney CoRNER. 





Mr, Oxenrorp, dramatic critic of the London 
Times, warus second-rate and broken-down 
actors against going to the United States. He 
says: ‘‘Those who imagine that New York is a 
convenient place for carling off any old rub- 
bish that is useless in Europe are egregiously 
mistaken, ‘The Americans can appreciate his- 
trionic excellence, and they have appetite for 
novelty, but for anything that is neither new nor 
good they have no relish whatever. And let me 
emphatically repeat an assertion which I made on 
a former occasion, that there is nothing vulgar- 
izing in their influence. Like all other people 
they may be tickled by an oddity, but they are 
perfectly capable of appreciating the utmost re- 
finement in acting. To prove this assertion, I 
need only refer to the crowds who have thronged 
to witness Mr. Jefferson’s representation of ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle.’ ” 





A Barre (Mass.) tombstone has this inscrip- 
tion: “‘In memory of Mrs, Lydia Barnett, consort 
of Noah Ripley, Esq., by whom she had 8 sons 
and 11 daughters, 17 of whom have lived to have 
families. Her descendants, at the time of her 
decease were 97 grand-children and 106 great 
grand-children. She died June 17, aged 91. 
‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
hast excelled,’ ” 





- —e 


TOWN GOSSIP, 


Tae all absorbing election has passed us 
here in New York and the Democrats are jubilant. 
Balvoes of a: tiliery were fired in the City Hall Park and 
elsewhere to testify their joy at obtaining a majority of 
65,000 in the city and a Jarge majority through the 
Slate. The election in the city proves conclusively that 
Tammany Hall is the most infivential political organi- 
zation in tne field and that the Republican party is the 
weakest. In New Jersey, an old Democratic field, but 
which was carried by the Republicans in 1865 and again 
in 1866, the Democrats gained the day in the most tri- 
umphant manner, changing the majority on joint ballot 
io the Legislature from eleven Republican to eleven 
Democratic. And to show their political status more 
clearly, and to prove that Radical Republicanism was 
what they voted against, Grant clubs are springing up 
all over the State, Elizabeth taking the initiative and 
Hudson County taking up the cry. Grant, for Presi- 
dent, echoes everywhere, and echo does not answer 
hay. But to leave the subject of politics, profitable 
only to those who make their living by it, the next 
topic is the private races of Jerome Park. The mem- 
bers of the American Jockey Club had an exclusive 
meeting on Saturday, the 9th instant, on which occasion 
three races were run, all by “gentlemen riders” and 
members of the Club. Report says that these “ gentle- 
men ridere ”’ object to ride in public, leaving the sup- 
position that they are not prouder of their equestrian 
attainments than of any other gentlemanly qualification 
they may possess. 

The ruinous condition of our piers and wharves in 
this city has at last attracted the attention of the 
Citizens’ Association, and we may therefore expect 
some improvement. The fact is, that the only reason 
why our island should not be surrounded with such (or 
better) granite wharves as the city of Liverpool, Eng. 
land, boasts, is the time necessary to construct them, 
and the consequent loss of facilities for loading 
and unloading vessels at this port. If New York 
City does not take the matter in hand very soon 
the sister cities of Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken 
Probably wil] rob her of the largest part of her 
wharfage, 

The rumored purchase by this country of the port of 
8t. Thomas, and several other of the Antilles islands, 
has been almost lost sight of in the local excitement of 
Politics. Fourteen millions is said to be the sum paid, 
orto be paid. The bargain was probably made before 
the late hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico, which has 
largely damaged the buildings and shipping at St. 

The telegraphic reports from Havana repre- 
Sent a fearful loss of life. The bay is fuil of wrecks; 
five steamers and sixty vessels have been lost. The 
docks, coal-yards and factories have all been destroyed, 
and hardly a building remains uvinjured. A pleasant 
Place to live in, truly. 

The pedestrian Weston is still marching on. 1 49 
Wid» publicity of his attempt bas brought into the di ‘7 








vindicator of Woman’s Rights offers to walk against 
any other woman for twenty dollars. Who picks up the 
glove? It will be remembered that Weston is to accom- 
plish one hundred miles in twenty-four hours some” 
where between Portland and Chicago. To the date of 
this writing he has twice attempted this teat and failed. 
The pedestrian Foster Powell, who died in 1793, walked 
one hundred miles in twenty-three and three-fourths 
hours; and again, he walked from Canterbury to Lon- 
don, one hundred and twelve miles, in twenty-four 
hours. Twice he walked ¢drom London to York and 
back, four hundred miles, the first time in five days 
= hours, and the second time in five days fifteen 
ours. 


Putnam, the publisher, will recommence his Monthly 
on the Ist of January, 1868, in answer to the solicita- 
tions of a great number of his friends. One who pro- 
fesses to know, says that the first number will be quite 
up to the mark of public expectation. 

The weather of the past week is worthy of chronicle. 
In New Hampshire the first snow of the season has 
decked the earth in wintry purity, and the thermome- 
ter bas descended below zero, probably just to prepare 
the way for future descents. The frost has reached the 
South, nipping Yellow Jack so severely that he has let 
go his hold of the afflicted people, allowing the Mayors 
of New Orleans, Mobile and Galveston to proclaim the 
public health as reatored, and bringing army officers, 
danseuses, acto.s and refugees in crowds to the South. 
Well done Jack Frost! 


Amusements in the City, 


By far the most striking feature in city amusements, 
for the week ending Wednesday, November 13th, 1s che 
“* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at the Olympic Theatre, 
with reference to which we lacked space to speak at any 
length last week. This revival may certainly rank with 
the very best that have ever taken place on the American 
stage—those ot the same piece at Burton’s and the 
Broadway, nearly a dozen years ago, not forgotten. 
The spectacular effects are arranged and rendered with 
the utmost care, delicacy and taste; and while all the 
scenery is admirable, the panorama of the coast of the 
Egean, in the neighborhood of Athens, by Zelbin, 
a ds peculi ppl for the delicacy of its 
detail (not too common in panoramas); and even higher 
praise may be bestowed on the transformation scene at 
the close, the rival of the “Black Crook” finalé in 
splendor of shapes and colors, and only marred (like 
ey Lg the feeling of danger to the figurantes induced 
- A { objectionable hanging of them in the flies. Peo- 
ple go to see just that sort of thing, however; so what 
would we? To run down the bill of cast, very rapidly: 
Mr. Harry Wall makes a respectable Theseus, not an 
effective one; and there is nothing specially notable in 
either Mr. Franks or Mr. Wallace, the Lysander and 
Demetrius. Mr. Hind is better as Egeus—in fact a very 
excellent representative of the character; while Philo- 
strate (Mr. Sinclair) has nothing to do and fills the 
place. The true charm of the cast begina later than 
all this, and commences with the Hermia end Helena of 
Mrs. Wallace and Miss Louise Hawthorne, both very 
naive, natural and pleasing personations. These are 
mortals ot the “‘upper-ten”’ —the fairies come next; 
and of them it may said that Miss Fanny Stockton 
sings very well and acts with more promise than we have 
ever seen her display upon the operatic stage, while she 
looks and s the part of Oberon to a desided 
charm. We have never had so handsome an Oberon 
hereanent, before; and the choice is an excelient one. 
Miss Cornelia Jefferson'is peculiarly fitted, by her petite 
and handsome figure, for Titania, and of course plays 
the part charmingly, though looking the character a 
shade too maturely for the younger beauty of Stockton. 
Master W. Young’s Puck is one of the very best render- 
ings of the character possible to conceive, and he well 
earns that decided share of the honors which he receives. 
Miss Alice Harrison (vhough we have always supposed 
that young lady to be a different person) makes an 
excellent Singing Fairy, and the duets are charmingly 
given (especially “I Know a Bank”’) by her and Miss 
Stockton, while Mr. Reiff’s music is well-rendered 
throughout. Of the ‘“‘hard-handed men,”’ itis scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. George L. Fox’s Bottom is 
among the drollest renderings of the character—his 
ranting capitally imitative, his donkey-business worthy 
of the excellent pantomimist, and his dying scene a 
study for toth Forrest and McKean Buchanan, Mr. 
Davidge’s Quince, Mr. C, K. Fox’s Snug, and Mr. Owen 
Marlowe's Fiutse are all capital companion-pieces, the 
two latter sometimes rivaling their leader in the by- 
play of the lion and the wonderful death-scene of 
Thisbe, This bighly-successful and really meritorious 
production bas engrossed so much space as to leave us 
only a trifle of space for the grouping of other houses. 

At the Academy of Music there has been a week of 
opera interregnum, during the rehearsals of “ Romeo 
e Giulietta ’’ (of which due notice next week), and Mad. 
Fanny Janauschek has literally *‘had it all her own 
way” in G-rman tragedy. * * * At the Theatre 
Frangais, Mile. Tostee has fully recovered and the 
“Grand Duchesse’’ gone on with renewed vigor. Mad. 
Ristori returns for three more performances of ‘* Merie 
Antoeinetie,”” on Monday the 18th and two following 
days. * * © At Wallack’s lezitimate comedy begins 
to blend with “Henry Dunbar,” & * * * At 
the New York Mrs. Fanny B. Price has closed 
and the dramatization of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
“Norwood” (of which also next week) took its 

with the personal return of the Worrell 
isters on Monday evening, the llth * * * At 
Niblo’s the “Black Crook.” * * * At Barnum’s 
Westland Marston’s “ Earl’s Daughter,” very fairly 
given, and all the curiosities in full blast, * * * At 
the New York Circus Emilie Henrietta, the Denzer 
Brothers, and other favorites, with a new ster on Mon- 
day the 11th in the shape vot Mr, Joseph Pfau on the 
flying trapeze. * * * At Dodworth’s Mr, Arthar 
Sketchley’s thoroughly amusing and very English 
“Mrs. Brown” just concluded, though it certainly 
should be repeated and deserves better patronage as 
inimitable in its way. * * * At Irving Hall Mrs. 
Yelverton, about whom something more anon. * * * 
A number ot other items are necessarily deferred till 
next week; and there remains only space to say, now, 
that the Philadelphians have the ‘“‘Grand Duchesse”’ 
in English, at the Walnut street, Mrs. Gomersal in the 
title réle; that Mr. Harrison commences a series of six 
oratorios at Steinway’s on Thursday, November 28; that 
Kellogg seems to have made a splendid success as 
Marguerite at her Majesty’s, London; and that Adah 
Isaacs Menken has again burst on the Londoners, as 
Mazeppa, at Astley’s, and been received with all the old 
enthusiasm. 











ART GOSSIP, 


Asmatn, but interesting, collection of pic- 
tures painted'by Mr. W. Page is now on exhibition in 
the Tenth Street Studio Gallery, where they will re- 
main on view until the end of December. Of these 
pictures the majority are orginal, but the most valuable 
among them for art students are the copies from Titian 
and Raphael. Asa colorist Mr. Page has long held the 
highest position among American artists, and it is on 
viewing the copies referred to that the amount of careful 
study to which the artist must have devoted himself 
during his long residence in Italy enables the observer 
to account, in some measure, for the great proficiency 
attained by Mr. Page in the element referred to, 

The most remarkable picture in this collection iss 
copy of Titian’s celebrated “Venus,” which has been 
80 long one of the principal attractions in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence. As a fac-simile—which the artist 
claims it to be—this picture is litle short of perfection. 
Zhe warm shadows and glowing lights of Titian’s 
palette haw been rivaled by those of the American 
(vist, Ge as produced what may be well termed a 





duplicate of the original, with the spirit and power of 
which it is thoroughly infused. 

Another copy is that from the “Bella Donna” of 
Titian, one of the gems of the Pitti Palace in Florence,and 
in the flesh tones of this Mr. Page has very successfully 
adopted the principle of the great Italian master. His 
copy of the same painter’s ‘ Flora’”’ is also remarkable as 
& reproduction; and these three pictures are really 
deserving of the closest observation by students of 
color, the best elements of the originals having been 
seized and transferred by Mr. Page with consummate 
ability. 

The copy of a “Holy Family,” from a picture by 
Raphael, is less of a fac-simile than those to which we 
have just referred. It was drawn, as Mr. Page states, 
from a tracing of the original picture, which is more 
remarkable for its lines than for excellence of color. 

Of Mr. Page’s pictures in this collection the 
best known one is “Venus,” and of this there is 
also a copy, painted 
past. In color the excels the copy, w the 
latter is more noticeable for grace of lines, having 
drawn, as the artist informs us, to a scale of 
discovered by him in an antique Rome. 

The large picture of “Itahan Peasants” is intended 
to convey the sentiment of noon-tide but in this 
we do not think that the artist has been eminently suc- 
cessful, The shepherd is a manly and wy Sy 
figure, indeed, but he is too obviously stan for 
portrait to wr the idea aimed at. The young wo- 
man is yy Painted, and so is the baby sleeping 
at her feet, but there is no story or particular incident 
to be traced in the composition. The 8, and even 
the sheep and dog, are stated by the to be all por- 
traits from life, so that the work may be viewed rather 
as an academic study than as a piece of genre giving an 
incident of life and character. 

Two large landscapes by Mr. Page figure in the col- 
lection. In these the artist has aimed to apply the 
principles —— by him trom long study of the 
ancient schools of art. In color, therefore, these p-c- 
tures display a certain power, but they are too deficient 
in form and detail to stand any test of criticism. 

Two portraits, neither of them quite finished, are 
among the best productions in the gallery. One of 
these is a portrait of the artist himself, painted by him 
at Rome, several years ago, and in it there are good 
elements of color and expression. Better than this, 
though, and admirable, indeed, for color as well as for 
manifest truth, is the portrait of a lady. The expres- 
sion, here, is very life-like, and the color of a quality 
not often to be found in modern portraits. 








Funeral of the Late John A. Andrew. 


Tue funeral of the late John A. Andrew, of 
whose life we gave a short sketch last week, took place 
on Saturday, the 2d instant, the public ceremonies being 
held in the Arlington Street Church, at noon. The 
attendance was immense, the church being densely 
filled, and the street in front crowded with people. 

After the offices of the church were completed, 
Rev. Dr. Clarke delivered an address, which was an 
affectionate trioute to the noble Christian character of 
Mr, Andrew, closing with the following lines: 


“‘ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knoca the breast; no weakness, no tempt, 


glacial period, in which the Southern and Middle States 


and the slopes of Mt. Katahdin, while in a fourth pe iod, 
the one before the present, the continent wag ciothed 
with vegetation up to the hilly parts of Oavada. In 
answer to the question whether we had dny means of 
connecting chronology with thes» facts, it might be 
stated that none of the cave animals or the large mam- 
mals which have been mentioned, have been proved to 
exist prior to the time of the greatest extent of the ice- 
fields, and, as it can no longer be doubted that man 
lived contemporaneously with these animals, he be- 
lieved tbat, with the waning of the ice period began @e 
era of primeval map. In the successive epochs of the 
ice, indicated by the retreating ice, we have a relative 
chronology; when we ask for more specific staternouts 
of age, we find ourselves at once at a loss for an answer. 
Some indications might be seen in the abrasions of 
rocks of unequal hardness, and instances were cited in 
illustration of this. 


Tuer are vast salt deposits in South-western 
Kansas. Mr. Lewis, one of the interpreters of the 
Cheyennes, who has just returned trom the salt region 
with a large block of the salt in its pure form, states 
that the salt plains extend @ distance of thirty miles 
east and west, and fifteen miles north and south, lying 
partly in the Indian territory. The whole region is 
covered over with an encrustation of salt from one to 
four inches in thickness, A stream of pure salt water 
runs through the plain, as deeply saturated with salt as 
water will hold in solution. A dog running through 
the water will come out completely covered with salt 
scales and will appear as white as snow. The plain ex- 
tends up to a mountain, at the base of which is a salt 
lake covering about 200 acres, on the bottom of which 
is an encrustation of salt from eight to twelve inches in 
thickness, from which salt blocks are quarried as ice is 
gathered from the river. Here the Indians get their 
salt; they cut it out into blocks and strap it on their 
ponies, Here the rebels of Texas got their salt during 
the blockade of their ports. There is also near the lake 
& solid mountain of pure rock salt, The nearest poiut 
on the Kansas branch of the Pacific Railroad from this 
salt region is about 150 miles. 





An Englishman, who is fond of hunting up 
legal statisiics, says that England contains one lawyer 
to every 1,240 inhabitants; France, one to every 1,970; 
and Prussia, one to every 12,000. This he regards as 
one of the secrets of Prussia’s prosperity. 





A new invention for putting out fires more 
rapidly and effectively than by the present system has 
been made public in Paris, The contrivance consists 
simply of a composition of certain clay and salt, which, 
dissolved in water and pumped on the fire, produces a 
gas, which, combining instantaneously with the oxygen 





Disgvise or blame—nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


The funeral procession was formed on Boylston 
street, headed by the usual corps of police to clear the 
way, and composed the chiefest men of the Common- 
wealth of husetts. Minute guns were fired on 
the Common @ section of the First Light Battery 
while the procession was moving through the city, and 
the stores along the line of march were generally closed, 
out of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased, 
On the day of the funeral a meeting of the members of 
the Suffolk bar, to which the deceased belonged, was 
held in the room of the Supreme Judicial Court, and 
resolutions providing for attendance of the bar in a 
body at the funeral, the appointment of a committee of 
three to draft suitable resolutions, and the adjourn- 
ment to Monday, the 4th instant, for action on the 
same, were offered by Honorable Charles Allen, and 
nnanimously adopted. In obedience to a call issued by 
Speaker Stone, the Legislature of Massachusetts also 
assembled, and noticed, in a fitting manner, the great 
bereavement which has occurred, 








SCIENCE, LITERATURE & STATISTICS, 


Ara recent meeting of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, Prof. Agassiz made some remarks 
upon the antiquity of man. He said that fifty years ago 
both the learned and unlearned believed they possessed 
a trustworthy chronology of human history. Histo- 
rians struck the first blow at this assumption by their 
researches into the successive dynasties which had 
ruled over Egypt. Their lead was quietly followed in 
the different departments ot science, until now we are 
forced to cast aside the ancient beliefs and construct 
our chronology from a new and independent basis. 
Twelve years ago, Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, by his 
examination of the lake deposits of Switzerland, brought 
to light proofs of the existence of races of men with new 
characters of civilization. These discoveries astonished 
the world and have since given rise to a new acience, 
new societies, and new museums. Humanity is now con- 
nected with geological phenomena, Formerly the pres- 
ence of puch large mammals as the Elephas primi- 
genius, Rhinoceros tichorinus, Bos primigenius and 
Ursus spetaeus, was idered the dividing line be- 
tween geological and human bhistory—now the exten- 
sive researches of such able naturalists as Lartel, Von 
Baer, Riitimeyer and Brandt, have proved that these 
quadrupeds were once contemporaneous with man. 
The question before us is whether we can establish a 
successive chronology of events since the appearance of 
these animals upon the earth. Brandt has attempted 
to show that they were living within the historical 
period, and has argued therefrom that the native cattle 
of Europe were developed from the Bos primigenius. 
The argument for their recent extinction is drawn from 
documents hitherto partly unknown, because written 
in the Sclavonic tongue; these represent the existence 
of Bos primigenius in the forests of Lithuania and Po- 
land up to the 11th and 13th centuries. The presence 
of Cerous megaceros in the marshes of Europe up to 
the 14th century is aleo made probable, There is no 
doubt that the fauna of the diluvial deposits and of the 
European caves consisted of animals, some of which, 
at least, had a circumpolar geographical distribution, 
and that the southern limits of animals now living in 
the polar regions was once much greater than now; re- 
mains of the reindeer have been found all through 
France to the Pyrenees and in Southern Germany. We 
find that these mammals had intimate relations with 
the ice period, and it becomes necessary for us to in- 
vestigate the extent of the ice-fields at the time when 
the glacial period was at its height. Prof. Agassiz he- 
lieved that the changes in extent which our ice-fields 
have undergone during successive periods, would fur- 
nish us with data for our chronology. In America the 
ice-fields, at the time of their greatest extension within 
definite limits, reached the thirty-secam® Gagres of 
north latitade. In Europe they extende § ae far as the 
plains of Lombardy, Subsequent to thi: temo Manited 








tained in the air, at once prevents, by this very com- 
bination, the extension of the flames, The inventor 
gives to the cakes or rolls in which this paste is made 
up, the title of cartouches extinctives, or extinguishing 
cartridges. Experiments were lately made in the 
presence of representatives from all the Paris fire com- 
panies, and were conducted with the utmost strictness, 
A quantity of well-dried wood was heaped together in a 
large pile, and saturated with tar, and then sprinkled 
over with residues of varnish and petroleum oil, all 
matters extremely inflammable, and the combustion of 
which it 18 extremely difficult to arrest with a fire, 
engine, even where there is,an abundance of water, 
Every one knows that if a stream of water is projected 
from a pump in the centro of a great fire, part of the 
water vaporizes and cumbines with the burning wood 
by liberating large quantities of hydrogen, which, so far 
from extinguishing the flames, only increase their in- 
tensity. By the combination of the gas produced by 
these cartridges with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
the flames are instantly arrested, and the fire cap be at 
once got under, It only took two minutes to extin- 
guish the fire of the wood pile set up for the purpose, 
by means of a pump fed by water to which the cart- 
ridges had been previously added. 


Ir is alleged that the okra plant, which 
grows luxuriantly in all parts of the United States, 
possesses all the requisites for making every deserip. 
tion of paper, from the common wrapping to the finest 
book or bank-note paper, eitber s'zed or non-#ized, with- 
out the addition of any other material whatever. It is 
claimed that thie has been demonstrated, 
and that the dis-overer has, within the past few months, 
manufactured by the most simple and economical pro- 
cess, in different mills, a variety of samples of papers 
which, although made under very unfavorable circum- 
stanves, possess all the characteristics of paper made 
from linen rays and manilla rope. If this should turn 
out to be true it cannot fail very greatly to affect the 
price of paper, as the okra can be raised cheaply and 
abundantly. 





Exrerrments made at Posen, Germany, with 
the Chassepot and the needle guns give the following 
resulta: “The needle gun fired eight shots in one 
minute, striking the target eight times. The Chasse- 
pot fired ten shots and was loaded the eleventh time 
within the minute; it also struck the target eight times. 
During a haif minute trial the needle gun fired three 
times and the Chassepot five. 





Tuer phenomena which Jupiter, presented on 
the night of the 2ist of August was observed in Europe, 
Several astronomers have already recorded the results 
of their vigils, and amongst others the editor of the 
Astronomical Register, who says that the appearance of 
the shadows was very remarkable. When the five 
black spots were projected on the line of the belts 
they gave one the idea of “a bar of printed music.” 





Tue aggregate capital invested in the oyster 
business in Fair Haven, Conn., is not less than $1,000,- 
000, employing directly 1,500 people. The local dealers 
are interested to the amount of $160,000, the ship- 
owners $520,000, the keg-makers $300,000, the can- 
makers $40,000. There are about 1,000,000 kegs and 
600,000 cans manufactured yearly, and twenty-six 
vessels make six voyages between Virginia and Con- 
necticut and bring about 500,000 bushe!s to plant, which 
when opened will produce 2,640,000 quarts of meats, 


Duarte the first week of September the re- 
turns to the Registrar-General’s Office of Great Britain, 
indicated the anrual rate of mortality of 25 per 1,000 
persons, The rate was 22 per 1,000 in London, 20 in 
Edinburgh and 26 in Dublin; 98 im Bristol, 32 in Bir- 
mingham, 31 in Liverpool, 38 t= Mamobester, 29 in Sal- 
ford, 28 in Sheffield, 30 in leeda, $7 tm Bull, 27 in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 26 im Gisssow, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the European [Illustrated Press. 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA, RECEIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE CONFEDERACY OF NORTHERN GERMANY. EXCAVATIONS NEAR THE THERMES OF CARACALLA, IN ROME, HOUSE OF ASINIUS POLLIO. 
The King graciously re- Russian Costames, Carpets and Tapestry, ; and tapestries. Here by the side of picturesque cloth 
dress of the Confederacy of Northern | ceived the address, and replied that he was happy to at the Paris Exhibition. ing that is unfamiliar to the eye we find straw matting 
Germany. hear of the good state of feeling, etc., and after the Russia has made the best possible use of the Paris | of dainty texture and brilliant colors. Here, too, are 


The greatest political event in Europe, since the close | usual interchange of courtesies, the representative cf Exhibition in making the world at large acquainted | the most beautiful velvet and Turkish carpets from the 


The King of Prussia Receiving the Ad-_, the Castle of Hohenzollern, 
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SCENE IN FRONT OF THE CUBSAAL. BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY. 
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TAPESTEY AND COSTUMES IN THE RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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COURT IN THE PALACE OF THE BEY OF TUNIS, PARIS EXPOSITION. ABYSSINIAN WARRIORS. 

of the late German war, was the occasion of our first en- | the Reichstag took leave of his Majesty. The reason with the habits, customs, etc., of her people. She has | southern part of Russia, and in their composition the 
graving. The Northern States of Germany in council | for this friendly demonstration is the treaty offensive | well understood that here was a chance that might not | influence of their neighbor, “the sick man,” is plainly 
sent Mr. Simpson to the King of Prussia with a con- | and defensive newly created between Prussia and the | 800n occur again, and has therefore profited by it. Our | to be seen. Again, these beautiful articles are sold «t 
gratulatory address on his arrival at his birthplace, ' States of Northern Germany. illustration represents the gallery of carpets, costumes, ' an astonishingly low price. The whole of the articles 12 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF M. ACHILLE FOULD, MINISTER OF FRANCE, AT THE CEMELERY OF GOODS TRAIN ON FIRE BUN INTO BY ANJEXP&ESS MalL TRAIN ON THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY, 
PERE LA CHAISE, PARIS. ENGLAND. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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MAP OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND THEIR CON- 
NECTIONS WITH THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY.—SEE PAGE 156, 


this gallery were sold in a few days after the opening 
of the Exhibition, and if there had been four times as 
much the demand would not have been supplied, An 
odd thing it is that the matting for summer use in hot 
countries is principally made in Finland, where winter 
rules eight morths in the year. 


Court in the Palace of the Bey of Tunis, 
Paris Exhibition. 


To look at this palace as it appears on the banks of 
the Seine, one would imagine that the lamp of Aladdin 
had been found again, and used to a great extent, or 
how else could this fairy-like structure, with its bright- 
colored cupolas, its sparkling roof, its marble staircases 
and its grand reception-room, the dome of which re- 
sembles the vault of heaven, have left the borders of 
lake El-Bahira, in the country of negroes and lions, 
Moors and Arabs, Jews and jackals, ivory and gold-dust, 
which is called Tunis, for the shores of the sparkling 
Seine? Soberly speaking, the lamp of the fortunate 
Arabian has not been used in this wonderful exploit, 
but we owe this fac simile of the palace of the Bey of 
Tunis io the energy and genius of two men, the Tunisian 
Commissary-General Jules de Lesseps, and the archi- 
tect, Alfred Chapon. 

Funeral Ceremonies of M. Achille Fould, 
late Minister of France, etc. 

M. Achille Fould, one of the smartest men France bas 
produced, who was a Senator and member of the Privy 
Council, as well as Minister, has succumbed to the 


testant church of the Oratoire, rue Saint Honoré, Paria, 
according to the rites and ceremonies of that Churcb, 
Our illustration represents tiie placing of the corpse 
in the vault of the family of Fould, in the cele- 
brated cemetery of Pere-Lachaise, the Greenwood of 
Paris, The Emperor, Empress and Prince Imperial 
were present by deputy, and the greatest possible 
honors were rendered to the illustrious dead. At the 
cemetery, and while the vault was still open, a moving 
oration was delivered by M. Baroche, in which he re- 
counted the rise of the deceased to be one of the most 
influential ministers of the second empire. 
Exgavations Near the Hot Baths of Cara- 
calla, in Rome—House of Asinius Pollio. 


The hot baths built about 210 a. p., during the reign 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla, in 
Rome, having become mere rumms, the Chevalier Guidi 
wes entrusted with their removal. During the work of 
excavation he discovered a bouse built in the ancient 
Roman style with an inscription showing that it had 
been built by the citizen Asinius Pollio. The house is 
as perfect asthe ruins excavated at Pompeii, and the 
Chevalier Guidi is entitled to great credit for this man- 
ifestation of his zeal for archmology. 

In Front of the Cursaal, Baden.Baden, 
Germany. 

Baden-Baden is undoubtedly the pearl of the small 
princedom of Baden. It is situated near the frontier of 
France, and is surrounded by hills—lying in a besuti- 





touch of the Destroyer, and was buried from the Pro- 


ful valley. It is a favorite place for invalids seeking 
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MAP OF THE SCENE OF THE LATE WAR IN ITALY,—SEE PaGE 156. 
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the pure air of the mountains and the strengthening 
qualities of its waters, whence physic/ans often recom- 
mend it t0 persons who have in their youth ruined 
thoir digestive organs by high living. Baden-Baden is 
undoubtedly the most splendid wat-ring-place in Eu- 
rope, leaving even Biarritz, the favorite ot the French 
Emperor, far behind. The Cursaal is the larges! and 
most magn:fi-ent building in the city, and is devoted 
to gaming—faro and roulrtte being the games played. 


The sums lost and won by Austrian and Russian nobles | 


at this place are almost beyond belief. 
Abyssinian Warriors. 

Our illustration is a faithful representation of the cos- 
eume and eq .ipment of the Abyssinian warriors as they 
‘appeared before the chang: s introduced by the reizning 
Emperor Theodore, who has made some attempts to 
bring st least a portion of his troops to the foreign 
standard of military efficiency and order. It remains 
to be seon whether these efforts have done more than 
furnish his soldiers with the ordinary weapons of 
modern warfere instead of sp ars and shields, whilst 
leaving them undisciplined and uninstructed in those 
manqavres of the field upon which the event of a battle 
#0 greatly depends, and which form the only line be- 
tween an army and a mob. The Commandier in-Chief 
of the British Army is Sir Robert Napier, and his 
Indian experience will no doubt do him good seryice in 
this campaign. In fact, the only apparent obstacles to 
be met io this war wil! be found in the difficulty of 
access of the eld of operations, which is some hundreds 
of miles west of the Red Sea. 

Fire and Collision on the Caledonian 
Railway, England. 

This illustration represents a strange accident, hap- 
pily unattended with any loss of life, which occurred on 
the Caledovian railroad near Abingdon station, Eog- 
land, A freight train, partly laden with spirits and 
other inflammable goods, caught fire, probably from the 
sparks of the engine, and was left standing on the rail- 
road while the engine weat on. to give notice of the 
Gisaster. The express mai) train, drawn by two power- 
jul engines, came up in the dark between ten and 
eleven o'clock. As the burning train was on a curve 
and in a deep cutting, it was not noticed until too late 
to prevents collision, The shock put out the lamps on 
the mail train, leaving the frightened passengers to es- 
cape in the dark as best they might. Fortunately the 
wind was across the track, so that the fire could not 
spresd. The fire burned three hours before help 
arrived, 








Ascents of Mount Hood and the 
Sierra Sandia. 


Tax passes of the Rocky Mountains and other 
hams of the Pacific regions of North America 
Dave boen mure or lesa explored both in the north, 
tho central and the southern districts—in the 
north by Enzlish, in the centre by American sur- 
voyors, and in the soath by highway and railway 
“prospectors,” as also by trappers and gold- 
hunters—pionecers of civilization, who have made 
permanent tracks between the two oceans, But 
fow travelers have gone out of their way to ascend 
the peaks or culminating points of these far-off 
rangos. A remarkable exception presents itself 
in arccent ascent made by the Reverend H. K. 
Hines, of Mount Hood, one of the so-called Cascade 
Range, a northward continuation of the Sierra 
Nevada, which traverses the State of Oregon and 
the Territory of Washington from south to north, 
at tho distance of a hundred miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, This range rises to an average altitude 
of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, while at intervals of many 
miles more aspiring summits spring up above the 
evergreen roofing of the lower mountains 5,000 to 
8,000 feet higher. The highest of these is Mount 
Hood, It stands about fifty miles south of where 
the Columbia has plowed ite way through the 
mountains, and in the centre of the range from 
east to west. 

Mr. Hines set out on thé morning of the 24th of 
July, 1866, in company with three gentlemen of 
Portland, Oregon, full of determination, after a 
previous unsuccessful attempt, ‘to stand upon 
the summit, if energy and cndurance could accom- 
plish the feat.” The account of the ascent pre- 
sents us with a livelf picture of the scenery, and 
more especially of the vegetation, of this remote 
portion of the earth’s surface, The rendezvous 
‘was at the house of a Canadian, who, fourteen 
years before, had evected a cabin at the place 
where the emigrant road leaves the mountains 


and enters the valley of the Wiilamette. From | 


this place the track enters the mountains along a 
gorge, through which flows a dashing river about 
three hundred feet in width, which rises beneath 
the glaciers of Mount Hood, The track follows 
this gorge for a distance of thirty miles, when it 
makes a detour to the south with a continuous 
ascent for three or four miles, in many places very 
steep, to the celebrated table-land knownas Laurel 
Hill. 


This table-land, which constitutes the general 
summit of the range, is a comparatively level, of 
perhaps ter miles in width, the general character 
of which is that of a swamp or marsh, but it is 
clad with a dense and grand growth of fir, cedar, 
pine, and kindred evergreens, with an almost im- 


penetrable undergrowth of what is designated as | 


Jaurel in the country, but is, according to Mr. 
Hines, a rhododendron, Straggling rays of sun- 
light only here and there find their way through 
this dense foliage to the damp ground. 

Passing over this level, the party crossed several 
bold ciear streams, coursing down from the direc- 
tion of Mount Hood, and then, turning to the lett, 
they took an old Indian trail leading in the direc- 
tion of the mountain. After a ride of an hour and 
a half up a continuous and steep ascent, they 
came to an opening of scattered trees, which 
sweeps around the south side of the mountain. 
It was about five o’clock when they emerged from 
the forest, and stood confronting the wonderful 
body of rock and snow which springs from the 
elevation. 


A place was selected whereon to bivouac ona 
beautiful grassy ridge, between one of the main 
affluents of the river Des Chutes and one of the 
Clackamas, and which nearly constitutes the 
dividing ridge of the mountain. Having erected 
here a hut of bows, and gathered fuel for a large 
fire during the night, they spread their blankets 


on the ground and slept well until morning. At 
seven o'clock on Thursday they were ready for the 
ascent, This, for the first mile and » half, was | 
very gradual and easy, over a bed of volcanic | 
rock, decayed and intermixed with ashes. The | 
Cascade Mountains, it is to be observed, have all | 
been more or less active volcanoes, and some of 
them, as more especially Mount Hood, are even | 
active to this day. Some of the old craters are, | 
however, filled up with water, and present deep 

lakes, Huge rocks stood here and there, and | 
occasionally a stunted juniper found precarious 
foothold ; some beautiful variegated mosses were 
also seen clinging to little knolls of sand. They 
soon reached the foot of a broad snow-field, which 
sweeps around the south side of the moantain, 
several miles in length, and extending upward to | 
the immediate summit. Tho first part of this 
portion of the ascent was comparatively casy, | 
being smooth, and only in places so steep as to 
render the foctsteps uncertain, Deep gorges, 
from which flow affluents of the stream Des 
Chutes on the right, and Sandy River on the left, 
approach each other near the upper edge of this 
field of snow, and seem to cut down into the very 
foundation of the mountain. The waters were 
rushing from beneath the glaciers, which, at their 
upper extremity, were rent and broken into fis- 
sures and caverns of unknown depth. 

The present summit of the mountain is evidently 
what was long since the northern rim of an im- 
mense crater, which could not have been less than 
three miles in diameter. The southern wall of the 
crater has fallen completely away, and the crater 
itself become filled with rock and ashes, over- 
laid with the accumulated snows of ages, through 
the rents and chasms of which now escape smoke, 
steam and gases from the pent-up fires below. 
The fires are yet so near, that many of the rocks 
which project upward are so hot that the naked 
hand could not be he d upon them, The main 
opening to the crater is at the south-west foot of 
the circular wall, which now constitutes the sum- 
mit, and at a distance of near 2,000 feet from its 
extreme height. A column of steam and smoke 
is continually issuing from this opening, at times 
rising and floating away on the wind, at other 
times rolling heavily down the mountain, The 
party descended into this crater as far as it was 
possible to go without ropes or a ladder. The 
descent was stopped by a perpendicular precipice 
of ice, sixty or seventy fect high, resting below on 
a bed of broken rock and ashes, 50 hot as imme- 
diately to convert the water, which dripped con- 
tinually from the icy root, a hundred feet above, 
into steam, The air was hot and stifling. 

The real peril of the ascent began at this point. 
It led out and up the inner wall of what was once 
the crater, and near 1,000 feet of it was extremely 
steep. The whole distance was an ice-ficld, the 
upper limit of a great glacier, which is crushing 
and grinding its slow journey down the mountain 
far to the right. About 700 feet from the summit 
a crevasse, varying from tive to fifty feet in width, 
and of unknown depth, cut clear across the glacier 
from wall to wall. There was no evading it. The 
summit could*not be reached without crossing it. 
Steadily and deliberately poising himself on his 
staff, Mr. Hines sprang over the chasm at the 
most favorable place he could select, landing safely 
on the declivity two or three feet above it, and he 
was then able to assist the others to cross with 
his staff. The last movement of fifteen foet had 
considerably changed the prospect of the ascent. 
True, the chasm was passed, but they were thrown 
directly below a wall of ice and rocks 500 feet high, 
down which masses, detached by the heat of the 
sun, were plunging with fearful velocity. It was 
necessary, in order to avoid them, to skirt the 
chasm on the upper side for a distance, and then 
turn diagonally up the remaining steep. It was 
only 700 feet high, but it took two hours’ sinewy 
tug to climb it. The hot sun blazed against the 
wall of ice within two fect of their faces, whilst 
the perspiration streamed from their brows; but 
on nearing the summit the weariness seemed to 
vanish, and they bounded with feeling of triumph 
upon the pinnacle which is supposed to be the 
highest mountain in North America, although Sir 
Edward Belcher assigns that distinction to Mount 
St. Elias, in our new Territory of Walrussia or 
Alaska. 

The summit was reached at about the centre of 
the circular wall which constitutes the extreme 
altitude, and it was so sharp that it was impos- 
sible to stand erect upon it. Its northern face 
presented an escarpment several thousand feet 
high. Mr. Hines could only lie down on the 
southern slope, and, holding firmly by the rocks, 
look down the awful depth. A few rods to the 
west was a point forty or fifty feet higher, to the 
summit of which they crawled, and then dis- 
covered that, forty or fifty rods to the east, there 
was a point still higher, the highest of the moun- 
tair, They crawled back along the sharp escarp. 
ment, and in a few minutes stood erect on the 
highest pinnacle, This was found to be 17,640 feet 
high—an estimate which makes Mount Hood 
higher than any summit of Europe or North 
America, 

The view from the summit is magnificent. 
From south to north the whole line of the Cas- 
cade Range is at once brought within the field of 
vison, from Diamond Peak to Ranier, a distance 
of not less than 400 miles. Within that distance 
are Mounts St. Helen's, Baker, Jefferson, and the 
Three Sisters, making, with Mount Hood, eight 
snowy peaks. Eastward the Blue Mountains are 
in view, and lying between them and Mount 
Hood were the broad plains watered by the river 

Des Chutes, John Day’s and Umatilla rivers. On 
the west the piny crests of the coast range cut 
clear against the sky, with the Willamette Valley, 
sleeping in quiet beauty, lying at their feet. The 
broad silver belt of the Columbia winds through 
the evergreen valley toward the ocean. Within 
these limits is every variety of mountain and val- 
ley, lake and prairie, bold beetling precipices, and 
graceful rounded summits, blending and melting 








away into each other, 


The State of Oregon proper contains about 
60,000 people (a portion very mizratory), and an 
area of about 82,248 square miles. This popula- 
tion is principally contained in the beautiful val- 
leys of the Willamette, Umatilla, Rogue River, 
and Lower Columbia, to the west of the Cascades, 
and in the little towns on the Upper Columbia to 
the east. Portland, on the Willamette, with 8,000 
inhabitants, is the largest town. Magnificent 
steamers navigate the Colambia, with occasional 
breaks, into British possessions, and the Willa- 
mette at all seasons to Oregon “city,” ten miles 
above Portland. 

With the increasing population flowing into the 
rich valley of the Willamette, the Territory of 
Washington was separated from Oregon, just as 
three years ago a portion of California, compre- 
hending the region of the Sierra Nevada and the 
great silver mines of Washoe, was erected into 
the State of Nevada; and Idaho, ‘‘Star of the 
Mountains,” was organized east of the Cascades 
out of portions of Washington, Nebraska and Da- 
kota. ‘We must not,” says Mr. Robert Brown, 
‘allow ourselves to be misled by the division of 
these wild countries into States or counties, some 
of the said States having no population, or so little 
as to be of no moment, and not a few of the 
‘cities’ consisting of a tent, two dogs, and a bob- 
tailed horse—as a city which I discovered on the 
Columbia River last summer did!” The Territory 
of Washington itself, what with Indian wars and 
other adverse circumstances, has decreased in 
population, and does not now number more than 
between 11,000 and 12,000. The region immedi- 
ately west of the Cascades is, for the most part, 
very thickly wooded, and in some cases very wild 
and inaccessible. The country east of the Cas- 
cades is also thinly populated, save by Indians ; 
and the Territory of Idaho is, for the most part, a 
mere desert, and, with the exception of the rich 
bottoms of the different rivers, the wealth of the 
country consists in the gold and silver mines, It 
is terribly harassed by Indians, little explored, its 
civilized population very floating—estimated at 
about 22,000—and its area about 826,333 square 
miles, It is a rich mining region, and ia likely 
eventually to become of importance 

The Cascade range is more important, owing to 
its vicinity to the Pacific, than even the Rocky 
range in the particular region in question, be- 
cause, while the climates on the immediate east- 
ern and western sides of the Rocky Mountains are 
very similar, and the plants and animals almost 
identical, the plants, animals and climate on the 
sides of the Cascads Mountains are very dissimi- 
lar, The soils are also totally different in charac- 
ter on the two sides of the range. The soil on the 
western side is rich and fertile, and a portion of it 
is thickly wooded. Many districts are cultivated, 
and, in fact, almost the whole population of 
Oregon, comprising 50,000 or 60,000 people, sre 
found in the valleys of the west; whereas on the 
eastern side the soil is poor and the country arid, 
and there is no cultivation, save in a few valleys, 
such as that of Des Chutes, which is well watered. 
The western side of the range is further rendered 
more fertile than the eastern by the circumstance 
that the mountains catch the warm breezes from 
the Pacific, and precipitate the moisture over that 
region. 

We are indebted to Mr. Robert Brown, the natu- 
ralist and geographer before alluded to, for an 
account of a journey across the Cascade Moun- 
tains, in which he was escorted part of the way by 
a troop of dragoons. The party left Eugene 
“city,” in the valley of the Willamette, on the 
17th of July, and for two pleasant days their route 
lay among rounded knolls, with neat little primi- 
tive farms at the base of rocky bluffs. On the 
19th they entered a region of thick woods with 
cafions and many small creeks, On entering the 
Cascade Mountains, they met with beautiful val- 
leys shut in by mountains, but covered with grass, 
a rivulet in the centre, and shady woods on the 
border. On the 24th, the trail lay through woods 
of fine timber, white and red cedar, avd they now 
noticed, for the first time, the stately sugar-pine, 
the sweet exudations of which are one of the 
hunter’s cathartics. 

On the 28th, after every preparation being 
made, the passage of the Cascades was com- 
menced into Hastern Oregon. Tho ascent was 
comparatively easy, crossing over many moun- 
tain-crveks, and through woods, until! the eleva- 
tion began to be perceptible in the flora, Thickets 
of rhododendrons, with their huge bunches of 
pink flowers, stood out in fine contrast to the 
drifts of snow. Occasionally a magpificent species 
of mountain lily would bloom by the side of some 
beautiful saxifrage, and add fragrance to the 
mountain air. 

The scene from the summit of the pass (4,441 
feet) was grand in the extreme. The bold crags 
of the Diamond Peak, with its old crater, and the 
“Three Sisters”’ appeared to the north; on the 
left, the tops of Scott's Peak and Mount William- 
son ; while the wooded valleys and Jesser heights 
of the Cascade Range lay below, and off to the 
east, the long slope of flat, wooded country, with 
the peaks of the “Three Brothers,” the only 
break in the monotony of the view. Drifts of 
snow lay in shady places, and green grassy spots 
formed halting-places by the side of the moun- 
tain streams. Now and then a beautiful moun- 
tain lake, unsuspected before, lay glistening in 
all its quiet beauty in some unbroken valley, 

As the descent began, a marked change be- 
came apparent in the country. Instead of moist 
woods, the route lay by an easy descent through 
groves of pine, thickly scattered over that coun- 
try, encumbered with no undergrowth, and the 
soil was @ mere mess of volcanic ashes and 
pumice-stone. After a weary ride of twenty-six 
miles they reached the head-waters of the Falls 
River, or Des Chutes, which arises by several 
forks, some of which take their source in the 
marshes, another in a lake that communicates 
lower down with another, and this again with a 
third. Herons, cranes, and grouse abounded 
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near the river, but otherwise few birds were scen 
in this solitary region. 

Hence their course lay over a level deseri cf 
ashes, thinly scattered with shrubbery. Reach. 


ing wnother branch of the Falls River, decr be 


came plentiful, and ‘weautifal little humming. 
birds fliited about among the few flowers which 
the invigorating moisture allowed to spring up, 
here and there, among the low swampy grasses, 
On the 2d of August they came to another strag. 
gling creek, with a great extent of rich grasses 
by its borders; and the next day thcy reached 
Klamath marsh, where the party lay for several 
days, the horses reveling in a paradise of clover, 
There is a fort in this basin for the protection of 
travelers, and here they learnt that they had 
been dogged by three lodges of Snake Indiang 
the whole of their journey, seeking an oppor. 
tunity to “stampede” the horses cr capture an 
odd scalp or two, when it could be done without 
the disagreeable accompaniment of running their 
heads against a leaden bullet. 

The Boisé basin, which they reached beyond 
this, comprises the principal mines which have 
been discovered in and about the middle portion 
of Idaho Territory. It is surrounded by very 
high mountains, from which waters flow into the 
tributaries of the Snake, the Colorado, and tho 
Missouri, Jefferson’s Fork being the principal 
tributary of the Missouri, Green River of the 
Colorado, and Snake River of the Columbia. The 
Snake River, or Lewis’s Fork, flows for hundreds 
of miles through a cafion with vertical walls, 
The Owyhee and Boisé Rivers, which debovch 
into it, within a short distance of each other, 
sensibly increase the volume of water. Jn the 
upper reaches of the Snake River is a magnificent 
waterfall, the entire volume of water pouring 
over a sheer precipice of 198 feet, 38 feet higher 
than Niagara. The locality of this immense 
wateriall is near the point hitherto designated as 
the Great Shoshow or Salmon Falls; but these 
have always been enveloped in mystery. The 
Snake is navigated during the few wecks of high 
water by a steamer, as high up as Lewiston, 
There are four villages in the Boisé basin ; Idaho 
city, the capital, is the largest ; Pioneer city, the 
second; Placerville, third; and Centreville, 
fourth. The rocks are syenite and trap, with 
schists and slates. Ihe gold is not found in 
earth or gravel, but in leads, many places being 
marvelously rich, others not paying the expense 
of working. 

An ascent made of the Rocky Mountains, in a 
southerly parallel, by another able botanist— 
Doctor John Bigclow—presents a rare oppor- 
tunity for comparing the vegetation of tho two 
regions. Monsieur Marcon, who organized the 
little expedition, after crossing the “rolling 
prairies” of the Far West, and which he de- 
scribes as an almost interminable succession of 
plains, cut up here and there by the beds of 
rivulets and rivers, says that these are suczecded 
on approaching the Rocky Mountains by tie up- 
lands, called Uanos by the Mexicans, and table- 
lands by the Americans. The first sight of the 
mountains, as seen in the parallel of 35 deg., re- 
minded him of the Vosges or the Black Forest,seen 
from the plains of Alsatia or Suabia, ‘The moun- 
tains themselves were, for the most, rounded with 
deep valleys between; but at times, as b-yond 
Albuquerque, having a more continuous crest, 
singularly resembling in appearance the Jura of 
Soleure and Aarau, as seen from the Swiss plains. 
As the traveler rises insensibly from the valley of 
the Mississippi to an elevation of 6,000 fect, 
and the summits of the Rocky Mountains do not 
exceed an elevation of 13,000 or 14,000 feet, it will 
be easily understood how all sense of an imposing 
aititude is lost. It is, in fact, like gazing upon 
the Alps of the Bernina, from Salmaden and 
Pontresina in the high Engandine, instead of 
having the chains of Mont Blanc or of Monte 
Rosa rising directly before one, as seen from the 
plains of the Upper Po. 

Monsieur Marcon was one of a party sent under 
Lieutenant A. W. Whipple to seek for a roule 
which would facilitate the passage from the val- 
ley of tho Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, and 
whilst the other members of the expedition were 
reposing themselves at Albuquerque, he orgal- 
ized a small party to effect an ascent of the mout- 
tains, known at tis point as the Sierra de Sandia, 
or Mountains of Albuquerque. The said party 
was composed of Monsieur Maroon, Dr. Bigelo¥, 
and four servants. ; 

The plain of Albuquerque, at an elevation of 
5,026 feet, is a sandy expanse of some twelve 
miles in width, and would be a desert but for the 
actquias, or canals of irrigation, What plants 
grow upon it are spiny or sticky, with an odor a 
repulsive as that of creosote. 

‘There are also yuccas, with leaves 80 powerfully 
armed as to be called Spanish bayonets, and 
agaves, from which the Indians manufacture 4 
spirit known as mescal. 

The little party left Albuquerque on the 8h of 
October, 1853, and, after crossing this plain, they 
entered the hills by the caiion of Carrael, # 
granite ravine which affords a highway Ban 
Antonio, just as the cafions Blanco, Galisteo, . 
San Domingo do to Santa Fé and other ry 4 
regions. An examination and exploration of 
chain was eet on foot at the village of Tigers 
whose houses of sun-dried bricks (adobes) #° 
grouped in a valley beautifully enclosed —_ 
the hills, and it was svon ascertained that * 
central massive was a egos =— ¥ 
trap-rocks, and quartzites and limes 
dake of the ebteinaen epoch. Above a. 
again, in the valley were more recent depos! 
with beds of rock-salt and selenite, ‘or cry® theif 
gypsum, which the inhabitants used for pore 
windows. On the way from Tigeras to San 
nio, the mournful memorials of all Me 
passes—crosses and cairns—indicated the — 
innumerable murders committed in these ror 
tain recesses. On approaching San aor 
which is a village of outlaws, these lug? e 
mementoes were as Numerous 48 
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a necklace, and the party passed in conse quen 
through the place without honoring it with a 
halt. 

Beyond San Antonio (6,408 feet), and leaving 
the road to Galisteo to the right, the party en- 
tered a splendid forest of firs and pines, which 
attained a height of from eighty to a hundred and 
twenty fect. They were the well-known Douglas 
pine, which extend hence without interruption to 
Oregon and British Columbia; the yellow pine ; 
the Pinus edulis, the seeds of which are eaten by 
the Mexicans under the name of pinones; and 
lastly, the white pine of the Rocky Mountains. 
This forest, which is not above three miles in 
width, stretches like a band at about two-thirds 
of the elevation of the mountains, and as it is the 
first forest met with from the renowned Oross+ 
timbers of Texas, with some three hundred 
leagues of intervening prairies, it is of rare value 
to the dwellers in these mountain solitudes. The 
party bivouacked at a settlement of American 
lumberman, called Antonitto, and at an elevation 
of 7,500 feet. 

There was some cultivation and many interest- 
ing flowering plants growing around the log- 
houses. The lumbermen were almost all old sol- 
diers and deserters from the American army, and 
hearing that the party were ultimately bound for 
California, they prayed hard to be allowed to ac- 
company it, and the tears of one of them—a Swiss 
by birth--so far prevuiled over Marcon, that he 
was attached to his service as foreman of mule- 
teers, An old man of the name of Ellenwood, 
however, alone offered to act as guide in the 
ascent to the higher summits, 

The night was ovol, the sky clear, and falling 
stars visible every few minutes. Aerolites are 
common in these regions, and the forgers of Ari- 
gonia and Chihuahua use them as anvils, which, 
they say, have come to them from heaven. Co- 
yotes, or prairie wolves, howled at night, as they 
do throughout almost the whole extent of the 
Rocky Mountains, 

They started early the noxt day, the 10th of 
October. The ascent lay through the forest, re. 
posing on carboniferous limestones. Marcon avers 
that there are scarcely any forests in New Mexico 
that do not grow on the carboniterous series, 
Issuing at length from the forest, at an elevation 
of 13,000 feet, only a few stunted specimens of the 
pine grew in crevices, and a few hundred fect 
further there was nothing but herbaceous plants 
and a few hardy shrubs, Marcon found many fos- 
sils at this elevation, and among them some 
common in Englandand Belgium, and which have 
been found in the Andes of Bolivia, in Thibet, and 
in Australia; also, varieties which must have lived 
almost from one pole to the other in tho time 
when the vegetation of the coal deposits grew on 
the face of the earth. There were also gigantic 
Orthoceratites—the ancestors of the now cele- 
brated great cuttle-fish of the Channel Islands, 

The summit of the chain was attained at one 
clock in the afternoon, and, as usual, a magnifi- 
cent, and in this instance a unique, panorama pre- 
sented itself to the spectators, ‘ Accustomed,” 
says Marcon, “from my childhood to the sight of 
the Alpine regions of Switzerland and Savoy, I 
was still more strongly impressed by the general 
aspect of the immense horizon which developed 
itself before me than I ever had been with the 
views from the summits of the Reculet, of the 
Dole, the Weissenstein, or the Rigi.” The atmo- 
sphere was, in fact, perfectly pure, and the country 
80 inundated with light, that objects could be 
seen ata distance of a hundred miles. To the 
west lay the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
and immediately below the town of Albuquerque, 
in front of which the white tents of Lieutenant 
Whipple’s expedition could be discerned with the 
aid of a telescope. Beyond was the valley of the 
Rio Puerco, separated from that of the Rio Grande 
by hills of sandstone, broken up by trap rocks, 
Right before them was the extinct volcano known 
as Mount Taylor, or Sierra de San Mateo, ten 
thousand feet high, and whose lavas have poured 
down into the neighboring valleys like long black 
snakeshanging from a Medusa head. The hori- 
zon was limited in that direction by an upland in 
advance of the Sierra Madre, which terminated 
tothe north by an abrupt descent, with an isolated 
cone at its extremity. 

To the south, the Sierra Manzana constituted 
the prolongation.of the Sierra Sandia, but not so 
lofty, attaining only some ten thousand or eleven 
thousand feet of elevation. The six little salt 
lakes, known as the Salinas, were seen on a table- 
land at the foot of the Sierra Manzana. To the 
west were the plains and cafions (Blanco, Esteros, 
and Tucumcari) which the party had crossed on 
the way from Canadian River to the Rio Pecos. 
The vast Llano Estacado was lost in the horizon, 
like a plain tangent to the terrestrial globe. 

To the north, they had at their feet, first, the 
Grritos, a chain of extinct volcanoes, which 
ttretch between Galisteo and San Domingo; and 
tecondly, the Placeres, or Gold Mountains, which 
detach themselves from the Sierra of Sandia, and 
whose name indicates the character of their rocks 
of crystaline and igneous origin. Lastly, the 
Rocky Mountains of the neighborhood of Santa 
Fé and the Sierra Jemez stretched out to the north- 
vast into the Territory of Colorado. The moun- 
tains of Santa Fé appeared to be at least a thou- 

sand feet higher than those on which the party 
stood, and admitting thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred feet as the height of the culminating point 
of the Sierra Sandia, as determined by observa- 
tion, the mountains of Santa Fé must be at least 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Vegetation ceases at least a thousand feet below 
their summits, and patches of snow are seen here 
and there, 

The ascent of the Sierra Sandia was rendered 
all the more easy on its eastern aspect, as the 
rocks on that side were regularly stratified, and 
although much inclined, presented gentle ascents, 
whilst on the western side there were granitic 
Precipices torn by impracticable ravines or bar. 
Fancas, Old Ellenwood pointed out one of the 





latter, in which he had nearly perished in pursuit 
of a grizzly bear. There was still some vegetation 
on the highest summits of the sierra; not only 
was an occasional stunted pine to be met with, 
but also several kinds of coctuses. In other re- 
spects the vegetation resembled that of the Alps 
in the neighborhood of the glaciers. The com- 
mon helix, rare in America, was also met with. 
Ellenwood, an old trapper, described the animals | 
frequenting the sicrra as the grizzly bear, the black 
bear, the coyote, or prairie wolf, the black-tailed 
deer, the antelope, and the American wild sheep, 
all of which animals are met with the whole length 
of the Rocky Mountains south of the Arctic 
regions, 

Only a few wecks - iy ascent of the Sierra 
Sandia, the poor tr... . ... und lumbermen of An- 
tonitto were all massacred by the Mustaleros, 
Apaches and the Utas Indians, and a company of 
dragoons sent to scour the country, was sur- 
prised in an ambuscade near Taos, and almost 
entirely cut up. Tho Emperor of Brazil rules, we 
learn, from Chandler's ‘“‘ Ascent of the Purus 
Branch of the Amazon,” over countries never trod 
by white men, and over people who have never 
seen a European face; so the United States has 
regions as extensive as all Germany, imperfectly 
explored, and overrun by wild Indians—Coman- 
ches, Apaches and Navajos in the south, Sioux 
and a hundred otier tribes in the north, It might 
be said that Great Britain in India, and France in 
Africa, hold countries on an equally uncertain 
tenure ; but India is not England, nor is Algeria 
France, 








Mrs. Brown in America.--No. 6. 
The Ways of New York. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


Ir was a werry wet mornin’, as is a thing as you 
don’t often see ‘ere, and Mrs. Skidmore, in a nice 


temper, a-sayin’ as she’d break open that Mrs, | - ? . 
’er box, as there ain’t nothing in but sl.avins and 


Chaunccy’s boxes, as ske were sure were a beat 
as she called ’’er, When in who should come but 
Mrs. Chauncey, as was all smiles, She didn’t 
‘ardly notice Mrs, Skidmore, but asked me to 
come to ’er room, “ for,” she says, “ I’ve got good 
news for you,” 

I says, “‘’Ave you caught that waggerbone ?” 

“No,” she gays, “but,” she says, ‘ Liza’s 
property is walued over twelve thousand dol ars, 
as she'll get next Monday sure, and only wants a 
few dollars to carry ’er on.” 

I says, “Ow is she doin’ ?” 

“Oh,” she says, “all right, but,” she says, “I 
don’t want to borrow no more money of you, but if 
you’d let me ’ave twenty dollars on my gold chain, 
as is worth one hundred, thro’ bein’ pure gold from 
Californy, where it grows natural, and to be’ad 
for the pickin’ up.” 

“Law,” I says, “why ever then don’t parties 
go taere and fetch it away ?” 

She says, “‘ Bless you, they do, and that’s ’ow 
my dear ’usband lost ’is life, thro’ it bein’ too 
much for ’im.” 

“Ah,” I says, “I’ve ’eard say as it is the 
’eaviest thing out, tho’ a sack of flour ’as been 
know’d to flatten a man like a pancake, as ’is foot 
slipped in a-carryin’ it on ’is back, aad ’ave seen it 
myseif in the Bank of Hingland in a little barrel, 
as nobody couldn’t lift.” 

** Well,” she says, “ you ask any one about Cali- 
forny gold, and I'll look in again to-morrer morn- 
in’ the fust thing, as am a-goin’ to sleep ’ere,” 

Well, she went out werry soon, and as I did not 
want to say nothin’ to Mrs. Skidmore, I asked 
that nigger woman about Californy, as told me it 
were a place she ’ad ’eard a deal about, and 
know’d one colored lady as ’ad went out there and 
come back with gold rings on every finger up to 
‘er second jintes, 

While we was talkin’ back come Mrs, Chauncey, 
and said as she should be that obliged if I’d let 
’er ‘ave the money on the chain, as ’er dear mother 
was at the last gasp. 

So I did not like to be ’ard-’arted, but gave ’er 
the money, and took the chain; but she says, 
“Don’t let any one see it, for,” she says, ‘I should 
not like that spiteful cat, Mrs. Skidmore, to know 
as I’d borrered the money, as you shall have back 
next Tuesday, as ever is.” 

Well, she gave me the chain, and I let ’er ave 
the money, but, I says, “This chain is werry 
light gold ?” ‘ 

“Ah,” she says, “but it’s that pure as they 
can’t afford to put too much into it.” 

Well, she took the money, and was off all of a 
bustle, 

It was the next day but one arter that, as I was 
a-goin’ down Bowery way, thro’ ’avin’ ’eard as 
there was cheap things to be ’ad down that way, 
and, as I was a-turnin’ a corner, who should I see 
but that there Bogisson. He didn’t see me, for I 
drawed back in a doorway for to let im go on first ; 
but I follered ’im pretty quick, and I was pretty 
nigh out of breath with walkin’ so fast, when I 
see the feller dive down into a cellar, where they 
sold liquor. 

“Ah! ah!” I says, “I’ve caught you now ina 
trap, my bird!” 

So I goes to the top of the steps as led down to 
that cellar, as were a regular wine waults, and 
there’s a many on ’em about. Well, I peeps down, 
and: there I see the waggerbone a-drinkin’ and 
talkin’ to the man at the bar. So down I goes, 
and walks up to ’im, and ketched ’old of ’is arm. 
If you'd seed ’im stare and ’eard ’im swear, thro’ 
me a-makin’ ’is drink as he were takin’ go the 
wrong way, you would have blessed yourself, as 
the sayin’ is. . 

I says, “ You wile character,” I says, “ not 
only to rob me, but your own wife, and leave ‘er 
destitute, with an infant unborn. You did ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

He says, “‘ Why? you must be tight, mother.” 

Isays, “I’ve got you tight, and means to ’old 
you till I get a perliceman.” 

I says, “ Landlord, send for the perlice.” 


could think ’ardly twice, that feller shook me off 
that wiolent as scnt me a-staggerin’ agin a lot of 
fellers as Was settin’ drinkin’, and if they dido’t 
set on me, and bonnét me, and ketch ’old on me, 
and afore I knew'’d where I was, I was up them 
steps and in the street, 

Well, I see a perliceman, and up to him I rushes, 
and tells im ‘ow I'd been sarved down in that 
cellar, for my bonnet was smashed, and my 
gownd tore, andif he didn’t turn on me like a 
fiery dragon, and say, “* What the ’ell were you 
a-doin’ down there ?” 

I thought as I should ’ave dropped, and just 
then up the steps of that cellar ¢ome the man as 
I'd see at the bar, and says, “ Let ‘et go, I don’t 
want to punish ’er this time, but if ever she comes 
agin, I’ll’ave ’er locked up.” 

I was in a rage, and I says, “Sw dare you, 
48 Calle yourself a respectable man, treat a lady 
80?” 

He says, “Oh, there's lots of ladies like you as 
we ’as to get rid on.” 

And the perlice says, “You may go this time; 
but don’t you never try it on again like that, or 
you won’t get off quite so easy, I tell you.” 

I could ’ave bust out a-cryin’, I was that wexed, 
and I says to the perliceman, ‘I do believe as 
you’re in with the thieves, or you wouldn’t side 
agin’ me, os were a-tryin’ to collar as big a wag- 
gerbone,” 

Ho says, ‘* Now, I don’t want none of your sass, 

but as you seems a old flat-lad, I won’t be ’ard on 
you, but don’t you go down into no more cellars, 
or you'll get it pretty rough.” 
1 made the best of my way ’ome, and when I 
told Mrs, Skidmore ’ow it were as I come to be 
sich a figger, she says, “It’s a wonder as they 
didn’t kill you; but,” she says, ‘‘ who is the man 
as you wanted to ketch ?” 

So I told ‘er all the story, and she says to me, 
““Why, I guess you ’ave been regularly fooled, 
and that cussed woman, that Mrs, Chauncey, is 
at the bottom of it, as I’ve been and broke open 


azome lumps of stone tor to make it feel ’eavy ; 
but,” she says, ‘what made you say as ’er box 
was full of property ?” 

I eays, “Cos I seo it with my own eyes.” 

“Well,” she says, “she’s carried evefything 
off.” 

“‘No,” I says, “she ’ave not, for I’ve got ’er 
gold chain as is worth a deal more than I lent 
’er.” 

“Where is it?” say Mrs, Skidmore. 

So I says, ‘Im a-goin’ up-stairs to set myself 
to rights, and I'll fetch it down to you.” 

She says, ‘‘ Get it at once.” 

Well, I thought as she were werry greedy and 
graspin-like, so I stopped to wash my ‘ands and 
face, and then down I come, and I says, “ ’Ere it 
is.” 

She says, “ As I thought, reglar bogus.” 

“Ab,” I says, “she said it were from some 
place like that, as I don’t remeber the name 
on.” 

She bust out a-langhin’, and says, “ Why, I 
means it’s no more gold than you are,” 

I says, “You don’t mean it; but why call it 
bogus ?” 

“Why,” she says, ‘sham, as it ain’t worth 4 
cent,” 

I thought I should ’ave dropped, to think of 
that wile ’ussy as’ad took me in, and if they didn’t 
tell me as no doubt that Bogisson lawyer chap 
were her ’usband. 

So I says, “I'll never doa good-natered thing 
agin’ ;” and Brown, he says, ‘You look out as 
that lawyer ain't down on you for illegal pawin’ 
as is transportation at the least.” 








ON STYLE, 


To write well, the primary essential is the 
clear comprehension of the subject, which must be 
thoroughly understood and felt as a whole; the next, 
the union of its ideas and paris in a chain of appropri- 
ate connec‘ion, giving to each its consistent rational de- 
velopment, It is this complete knowledge and pro- 
spective art which insures precision and regulates ra- 
pidity. Every ordinary theme may be arranged in four 
divisions—the exordium or statement ot the subject, 
the argument, the illustrations, and the conclusion, 
When a mind, harmoniously constructed, is warmed 
with a theme, the first furm of expression in which the 
thought takes shape, can seldom, as far as vigor and 
animation are concerned, be c’ for the better, or 
at least should be pruned with judicious care so as not 
to diminish ite strength or app ry 
reverse is the case, critical rev! » addition, and ex- 
cision are requisite, aud what Voltaire the rinsing 
and starching of composition. 

oie alo paling ihe satan purge an 
sued like that o: n ; subject, its purpose and 
dev: ment first syutotieally conceived, and the 
general outline sketched. Then the parts studied and 
worked out in harmonious unity; pas — 
where painting is necessary, and in illustration, in- 
vention, ecquirements, and graces of the mind under 
the combined and relative direction of the judgment of 
the understanding, which insures fullness of the insight 
—of the imagiuvation, which evokes the sense of pertec- 
tion—and of taste, the judgment of the sensibilities. 
Except in the domain ot science, it has been 
said, that all great ideas come from the heart; in other 
words, they are those which, baving their root in the 
feelings, thence into the in thus combining 
heat and light. As however ail new are combina- 
tions of the imagination—‘or reason is merely revision- 
ary and deductive—and as truth is the primary 
otevery mental exercise, and that elemen 
insures immortality to -~ A 
writers sbould stady, w P 





Tue Union (N. Y.) News tells the story of 
an enterprising genius in Vestal, who bought an old 
watch for $1.60, and a jack-knife for 75 cents; traded 
the knife for an old gun; traded the watch and gun 
an old white horse; ed the old horse for five sh 
one calf, one pig, one spring wagen with two w 
and two dollars in money, besides working the old 
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| nate deceased lord and 


horse five days on the canal, 
Tux following epitaph conveys a left-handed 
complim<nt (unconsciously, no to the unfortu- 


master: “‘ Maria Brown, wife of 
Timothy Brown, ag.d eighty years. She hved with her 
husband fifty yea:s, a. | ‘ied im the confidet hope of a 


Well, the man atthe bar stared, and before I | better lite.” 


FUN FOR TH= FAMILY. 


In a Cemetery in Western Massachusetts is 
a tombstone with this inscription: 


SWEET BABES. 
They came into this world to see, 
A sample ot our miseree) 
They turned their little heads aside 
Disgusted at the sight and died, 


A W#li-Nown poyisin used to say that 
roast beet, sorettity of mind, cold-water baths, and an 
amiable and pretty wife would make almost auy wan 
healthy, wealthy and wise, 


Lapy—What are you teaching her, nurse? 
Nurse—Letter A, mum, 

Lady—Then let her be. 

Nurse—If she doesn’t learn it I'll let her see, 


“Macpurr! what a singular appellation for 
& her, Pray, madam, why did you give hee that 
name ?” 

* Because I wanted her to ‘lay on.’”’ 


Wuen may the stocks be supposed to be un~- 
steady? When money is “tight.” 


A cornrEsPONDENT writes to know whether, 
in our opinion, it isn’t njudicious for friends to go up 
ina loon together, inasmuch as there must of me- 
ces#ity be “high words” passing between them! 


“I rutvk I have seen you before, sir,” said 
one gentleman t¢ another. ‘Are you not Owen 
Smith?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the other, “I’m owin’ Smith, and 
owin’ Jones, and owin’ Brown, and owin’ everbody. 


Morrors ror Aut.—A vain man’s motto is, 
“Win gold and wear it; a generous man’s, “Win 
gold al share it;” a miser’s, “‘ Win gold and spare it; 

a profligate’s, “Win gold and nd it;’’ a broker 8, 
sa Win gold and lend it;”’ a fool’s, ‘Win gold and end it; 

a gambler’s, “Win gold and lose it; a wise man’s, 
“Win gold and use it.” 


You are a nuisance: I'll commit you,” said 
an offended judge to a noisy person in coury. | 

“You have no right to commit a nuisance,” said the 
offender. 


“Jonn, did you find any eggs in the old 
hen’s nest this morning ?”’ 
“No, sir; if she laid any she 1i@aid them.” 


Women before marriage want nothing but . 
husbands, and when they get them they want evary- 
thing else, 


Waar doés a telegraph operator do when he 
receives the heads of important nevs? Waits for the 
tails, of course, 


Way are schoolmasters and schoolboys like 
dog and cat? Because one is the canin’ species, and the 
other is the felin’. 


Wuat is the difference between the exrtrance 
to a barn and an over-talkalive person! One is # barn 
door and the other is a darn bore, 


A wavy who has a great horror of tobacco, 
got into the New Haven cars, the otier day, and in- 
quired of a male neighbor: 

«Do you chew tobacco, sir?” 

**No, ma’am, I don’t,’ wae the reply, “ but I can get 
you a chaw if you want one.” 


Wny is a thief like a true philosopher? Be- 
cause he regards everything from an act point of 
view, is opposed to all notions «* protection, and is 
open to conviction. 


‘*I pon’t like to patroniz» this line,” ssid a 
culprit to the hangman, who was adjusting the moose 
around his neck, 

“Oh, never mind this once,” replied the hangman, 
“it will soon suspend its operation.” 


A sation, looking seriously into a certain 
chapel in Baltimore, was asked by the clergyman if he 
felt any change. Whereupon the tar put bis hand into 
his}. ‘ket, and said, “ Not # cent.” 


Ir is reported that a very nervous gentleman 
once anuounced a steamboat explosiom to the Connec- 
ticut Legislature as follows: *‘ Spister Meeker and ledges 
of the nemberislature, the Eliiver Olisworts has bi 
her buster!” 


An Irish absentee is said to have sent this 
c miforting message to his steward; 

“ Tell the tenants that no threats to shoot you will 
territy me.” 


Gop bless the wives, they fill our hives with 
little bees and honey. They ease life’s shocks, they 
mend our socks, but don’t they spend the mioney? 


A protuer of the Congregation of Souls 
stood at the door of a chapel wich a plate in his hand, 
begging for them, and sayiug, ‘‘ Whoever will put a rea) 
into this plate will deliver a soul from purgatory.” A 
wag came up, put in the coin, and then said: 

“Tell me, brother, do you believe that the soul is 
already out?” 

“ There can be no doubt of it,” replied the brother. 

“Then I'll take back 4 money,” said the other; 
“ for that soul won't be such a fool a: to go in again.” 


‘*Frret class in geography, come up,” said 
a country schoolmaster. ‘ Bill Toots, whatisa caps ” 
“A thing that mother wears over her shoulders,” 

“ What's a plain?” 

* A tool used by carpenters for smoothing-off boards,”’ 
“ What's a desert ?’ 

“It’s gooseberries after dinner.” 

«That'll do, Bill,”’ said the pedagogue; “ I'll give you 


the | gooseberries after school."’ 


Prettiest necktie for a lady—the arms of 

her baby. 

For the melancholy—jolli-tie, 

For the poor—plev-tie. 

For the dull—varie-tie. 

For the solitary—socie-tie, 

For the mean—liberali-tie. 

For the inebriate—sobrie-tie, 

And for the sintul—pie-tie. 


Wantep To Know—The color of the mind's 
eye? The flavor of the cup of bitterness? The mze of 
a piece of chalk? The weight af a load ot sorrow? Is 
it murder to drown your sorrows, or to kill time? Is it 

y for a ma man to become wedded to his 

ions? Is it desertion of family for a man to forsake 

his evil ways? Is it suicide if you bury yourself in 
thought or smother yourself in griet? 


Some time ago a whale was stranded on the 
coast of N sett, and purchased as a speculation 
by a sharp practitioner, who advertised for information 
how to preseve it. A wag replied to the advertisement, 
tendering the desired information on receipt of a dollar's 
worth of pos ps, which arrived, and the follow. 
ing recipe was duly forwarded: “Put the whale care- 

into a glaes bottle; cover it over with spirits of 
wine (strong whisky may do); then cork and seal up.” 


** Way, Tom, how are you, my good fellow ? 
Where have you been for a week back.” 

“Why, I’m better; I’ve been to Dr. Stickem’s fora 
ctsength-ming plaster; but how did you know! bada 
weak back ?’’ 

Gewernat L—— said one day at Indianapolis, 
in his speech after dinner, that he was “too full for 
utterance.” » 

Wuar is the difference between a bare head 


and a hair bed? 
The one flees for shelter, the other is a shelter for 
fleas. 


A new boat club style their boat-house, Gol- 





gotha, the place of sculls. 
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THE ENCAMPMEN 


Our Special Artist Among the Indians. 


treaty with our red neighbors in the Far West. Itis a | With each one, all along the line, 
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RIVER, 


CRANBERRY £O.iS NEAR TOM’S 





me oe 


SATANTA DELIVERING A SPEECH BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS IN THE COUNCIL TE T. 


very lovely place, and many have felt as though the THE GREAT CHIEF SATANTA, 


supportable. 


THE CEREMONY OF SHAKING HANDS 


was an interesting sight, and it is an important cere- | and of unbounded infl in the cil 














COL. LEAVENWORTH ISSUING GOODS TO THE COMANCHE AND KIOWA INDIANS. 


Scenes and Incidents of the Great Indian Council, at Medicine Lodge Creek, Kansas.—From Sketches by Our Special Artist, Jas. E. Taylor. 





PEACE COMMISSIONERS ON TIMBER MOUNTAIN FORK. 


: ‘ ‘ mony preceding all Indian negotiations wit heir great | 
Tue first illustration is a capital picture of | father at Washington. The chiefs were drawn up ina 
the encampment of the Peace Commissioners lately in | rude semi-circle, and the commissioners shook hands 








prospect of a long life in this place would not be in- | in delivering his address, which has already appeared 
in the daily newspapers, spoke with a dignity and forc® 
that could not but be appreciated. He is a great orator 
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The issue of annuity goods, to which reference was | sugar and flour, guns, powderandléai. The head men 
made last week, took place on the 27th of October, at | of the tribes performed the task of dividing the stores 
the grounds of the Peace Commissioners’ encamp- | among the warriors, who sat in the front rows, and the 
ment, squaws, who meekly sat behind the braves and waited 














ISSUE OF CLOTHING TO THE COMANCHE INDIANS AT TIMBER MOUNTAIN FORK, KANSAS. 









COLONEL LEAVENWORTH ISSUING GOODS TO THE CHEY- , quietly for their turns to come, The Uheyennes have 
ENNES, been delayed a weck, making medicine, at a point thirty 

was a scene of rare interest. Pots, kettles and pans, | miles below, on Medicine Lodge Creek. 

nails, brushes, and every conceivable article of use to THE INTERIOR VIEW OF THE COUNCIL TENT 

the Indians, were here given to them; as well as coffee, | shows the relative position of the whites and Indians | 
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with the interpreter in the act of fulfilling his ,office. 
The issue of clothing to the Comanche Indians after 
they had signed the treaty of peace was one of singular 
oddity, as many of the Indians torsook their old clothes 
immediately upon the receipt of new. The clothing 
issued consists of blankets, coats, shawls, calico, shirts, 
hats, pants, plumes, cords, beads, needles, pins, thread, 
yarn and woolens by the bale. 

Medicine Lodge Creek owes its name to the supersti- 
tion of the Indians, who have long considered it 
favorable locality to make medicine. But do notimagine 
that the medicine of the Indian is a potion to be swal- 
lowed, or a salve to be applied. It is rather a charm, to 
propitiate the spirits, good and bad, and its com posi- 
tion is as varied as the lively imagination of the priests 
or medicine-makers can invent. A great medicine 
lodge is shown in the last illustration sent by our 
artist, Mr. J. E. Taylor, who is tollowing the Commis- 
sion to thoroughly illustrate the Indian questions, and 
we shall describe its appearance and contents in his own 
words: 

“ THE GREAT MEDICINE LODGE 
is delightfully situated in an open prairie half » mile 
trom the creek, Itiss circular structure, composed of 
Umbs piled up against a rude frame-work, Within are 


interior of the lodge presents a strange sight indeed, 
with thoee articles strown around, some hanging bigh 
up, and others on the floor. There is also a buffalo 
skull, fantastically decorated.” 








Cranberry Gathering near Tom's River, N. J. 


Tus valuable fruit, which is making the 
fortunes of many, is now in its perfection, and the 
crop of 1867 is being rapidly saved, The vines are set 
out as )egularly as hills of corn, leaving room between, 
for the vines to spread somewhat, and for the pickers 
to work without crushing the branches. ‘The New Jersey 
cranberry crop is now estimated at 40,000 barrels, raised 
mostly in Ocean, Cape May and Burliagton counties, 
and, being valued at $480,000, the Jerseymen can point 
with pride to:n achievement of turning waste P, 


“ His going will make an old man of me,” said 
the archdeacon. “It will be different with you.” 
“It will make an old woman of Eleanor, I tear.” 
“T seem to have known him all my life,” said 
the archdeacon. ‘I have known him ever since 
I left college ; and I have known him as one man 
seldom knows another. There is nothing that he 
has done—as I believe, nothing that he has 
thought—with which I have not n cognizant. 
I feel sure that he never had an impure fancy in 
his mind, or a faulty wish in his heart. His 
tenderness has the tenderness of wo- 
man ; and yet, when an occasion came for show- 
ing it, he had all the spirit of a hero, I shall 
never forget his resignation of the hospital, and 
all that I did and said to make him keep it.” 
“ he z hoe s Ftarding hi I think, right 
Septimus © was, ght ; 
but it would have been heey in any other man, 
And he was right, too, about the deanery.” For 
promotion once come in Mr. Harding’s way, 
and he, too, might have been Dean of Barchester. 


“The fact is, he never was wrong. He couldn’t 
go wrong. He lacked e, and he feared God— 
and a man who does 


will never go far astray. 
I don’t think he ever coveted aught in his life— 
except a new case for his violoncello and some- 
oy to listen to him when he played it,” 

en the archdeacon got up, and walked about 
the room in his enthusiasm ; and, perhaps, as he 
walked some thoughts as to the sterner ambition 
of bis own life through his mind. What 
things had he coveted? Had he lacked guile? 
He told himself that he had feared God, but he 
was not sure that he was telling himself true even 
in that that. 

g the whole of the morning Mrs. Arabin 
and Mrs, Grantly were with their father, and 
during the greater part of the day there was ab- 
solute silence in the room. He scemed to sleep; 
and they, though they knew that in truth he was 
net sleeping, feared to disturb him by a word, 
About two Mrs, Baxter brought him his dinner, 
and he did rouse himself, and swallowed a spoon- 
ful or two of soup and a half a glass of wine.’ At 
this time Posy came to him, and stocd at the bed- 
side, looking at him with her great wide eyes. 
She 6 d to be aware that life had now gone so 





hardly salable at $5 per acre, into a wealth-producin 
country, 

Cranberries grow wild in our swamps naturally, and 
it is not long since the wild swamp was the only source 
tbat produced them. 

They were first cult’ vated ‘n Massachusetts, and with 
great success. A book describing the method of treat- 
ment was published, had a larve eale, and behold the 
result, The croup o! this year, altogether, will be 100,000 
barrels, worth $1,200,000. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE,. 








CHAPTER LXXVIII.—BARCHESTER CLOISTERS. 


On the morning of the Sunday after tho dean’s 
return Mr. Harding was lying in his bed, and 
Posy was sitting on the bed beside him It was 
manifest to all now that he became teebler and 
fecbler from day to day, and that he would never 
leave his bed again. Even the archdeacon had 
shaken his head, and had acknowledged to his 
wife that the last day for her father was near at 
hand, It would very soon be necessary that he 
should select another vicar for Ewolds, 

“Grandpa won't play cat’s-cradle,” said Posy, 
as Mrs. Arebiu entered the room, 

“No, darling—not this morning,” said the old 


an. 

He himself knew well enough that he would 
never play cat’s-cradle again. Even that was 
over for him now. 

** She teases you, papa,” said Mrs, Arabin. 

“No, indeed,” said he, ‘‘ Posy never teases 
me; “and he slowly moved his withered hand 
down outside the bed, so as to hold the child by 
her frock. ‘ Let her stay with me, my dear.” 

“Dr, Filgrave is downstairs, papa. You will see 
him, if he comes up?” 

Now Dr. Filgreve was the leading physician of 
Barehester, and nobody of note in the ci!y—or 
for the matter of that in the eastern division of 
the county—wes allowed to start upon the last 
great journey without some assistance from him 
as the hour of going drew nigh. I do not know 
that he had much reputation for prolonging life, 
but he was su to add a grace to the hour 
of departure, Mr. Harding had expressed no 
wish to see the doctor—had rather declared his 
conviction that Dr. Figrave could be of no possi- 
ble service to him. But he was not a man to per- 
severe in his objection in opposition to the wishes 
of the friends around him; and as soon as the 

deacon had spoken a word on the subject he 


assented. 

“* Of course, my done, I will see him.” 

** And Posy shall come back when he has gone,” 
said Mrs, Arabin. 


“ os do more good than Dr. Filgrave, I 
am quite sure—but Hye! shall go now.” 

Bo Posy scrambied off the bed, and the doctor 
was ushered into the room. 

“*A day or two will see the end.of it, Mr. Arch- 
deacon ; I should say a day or two,” said the doc- 
tor, as he met Dr. Grantly in the hall, “I should 
say that a day or two would see the end of it. 
Indeed I will not undertake that twenty-four 
hours may not see the close of his earthly troubles. 
He has no suffering, no pain, no disturbing cause. 
Nature simply retires to rest.” Dr. Filgrave, as 
he said en made a slow falling motion with his 


w alone on various occasions had been 
t to be worth all the money paid for his 
ce. “Perhaps you would wish that I 


should step in in the evening, Mr. Dean? As it 
ha shall be at libert; bs 
e dean of course said that be would take it 
as an additional favor. Neither the dean nor the 
archdeacon had the slightest belief in Dr, Fil- 
grave and yet they would hardly have been con- 
mted that their father-in-law should have de- 
ere a me 
° at that man, now,” said the archd 
when the doctor had gone, “ who talks so glibly 
about nature going to rest. I’ve known him all 
my life. He’s an man by some months than 
our dear old friend up-stairs. And he looks as if 
| going to attend death-beds in Barchester 


ever. 
“T su he is right in what he tells us now?” 


one b abt bi is; bu’ 
*No doubt he is; but my belief doesn’t 
from his saying it.” ’ ’ — 


Then there was a 


the solemnity of 
would be hardl 
attempt to read. 


pause as the two church dig- 
ths 


, doing nothing, t 
© moment was such t it 
that they should even 





iar with her dear old friend that she must not be 
allowed to sit upon his bed again. But he put 
his hand out to her, and she held it, standing 
quite still and silent, When Mrs, Baxter came to 
take away the tray, Posy’s mother got up, and 
whispered a word to the child, Then Posy went 
away, and her eyes never beheld the old man 
again. That was a day which Posy will never for- 
get—not though she should live to be much older 
a her grandfather was when she thus left 


m. 

“* It is 80 sweet to have you both here,” he said, 
when he had been lying silent for nearly an hour 
after the child had gone. Then they got up, and 
came and stood close to him, ‘“ There is nothing 
left for me to wish, my dears—nothing.” Not 
long after that he exprossed a desire that the two 
busbands—his two sons-in-law—should come to 
him; and Mre. Arabin went to them, and brought 
them to the room, As he took their hands. he 
merely repeated the same words again: ‘There 
is nothing left for me to wish, my dears—nothing.” 
He never spoke again above his breath ; but ever 
and anon his daughters, who watched him, could 
see that he was praying. The two men did not 
stay with him long, but returned to the gloom of 
the library. The gloom hid almost become the 
darkness of night, and they were still sitting there 
without any light, when Mrs, Baxter entered the 


room, 

“The dear. gentleman is no more,” said Mrs. 
Baxter; and it seemed to the archdeacon that 
the very moment of his father’s death had re- 
peated itself. 

When Dr, Filgrave called he was told that his 
services could be of no further use, 

Dear, dear!” said the doctor. “We are all 
dust, Mrs, Baxter; are we not?” 

There were people in Barchester who pretended 
to know how often the doctor had repeated this 
little formula during the last thirty years. 

There was no violence of sorrow in the house 
that night; but there were aching hearts, and one 
heart so sore that it seemed that no cure for its 
an hh could ever reach it. 

He has always beon with me,” Mrs, Arabin 
said to her husband, as he strove to console her. 
**Tt was not that [ loved him better than Susan, 
but I have felt so much more of his loving ten- 
derness, The sweetness of his voice has been in 
my cons almost dai y since I was born.” 

hey buried him in the cathedral which he had 
loved so well, and in which nearly ali the work of 
his life had been done; and all Barchester was 
there to see him laid in his grave within the 
cloisters, There was no procession of coaches, 
no hearse, nor was there any attempt at funeral 
pomp. From the dean’s side door, across the 
vaulted passage, and into the transapt—over the 
little step upon which hoe had so nearly fallen 
when last he made lis way out of the building— 
the coffin was carried on men’s shoulders, It was 
but a short journey from his bedroom to the 
grave. But the bell had been tolling sadly all the 
morning, and the nave, and the aisles, and the 
transepts, close - to the door lesding from the 
transept into the cloister, were crowded with those 
who had known the name and the figure and the 
— Mr. Harding as long as they had known 
anything. 

P to this day no one would have said specially 
that Mr. Harding was a favorite in the town. He 
had nevor been forward enough in anything to 
become the acknowledged possessor of popularity. 
but, now that he was gone, men and women told 
eaca other how good he had been, Thoy remem- 
bered the sweetness of his smile, and talked of 
loving little words which he had spoken to them— 
either years ago or the other day, for his words 

always been loving. 

The dean and the archdeacon came first, 
shoulder to shoulder, and after them came their 
wives. I do not know that it was the proper 
order for mourning, but it was a touching si,ht 
to be seen, and was long remembered in Bar- 
chester. Painful as it was for them, the two 
women wouid be there, and the two sisters would 
walk together—nor would they go before their 
husbands, en there were the archdeacon’s 
two sons—for the Rev. Charles Grantly had come 
to Plumstead onthe occasion. And in the vaulted 
passage which runs between the deanery and the 
end of the transept all the chapter, with the choir, 
the prebendaries, with the fat old chancellor, the 
precentor, and the minor canons down to the lit- 


t.e choristers—they all were there, and followed: 


in at the t door, two by two. And in the 
transept they were joined by another clergyman 
whom no one had expected to see that day. 

The bishop was there, looking old and worn—al- 
most as though he were unconscious of what he was 
doing. Since his wife’s death no one had seen him 
out or the palace grounds till that day. But there 
he was—aad oy made way for him into the pro- 
cession behind the two ladies—and the arches 
con, when he saw it, resolved that there should 





oa pense in his heart, if peace might be pos- 
e. 


They made their way into the cloisters where the 
ve had been dug—as many as might be allowed 
follow. The place indeed was open to all who 
chose to come; but they who had only slightly 
known the man, refrained from pressing —_ 
those who had a right to stand around the coffin. 
But there was one other there whom the faithful 
chronic er of Barchester should mention. 

Before any otlier one had reached the spot, the 
sexton and the verger between them had led in 
between them, among the Ege beneath the 
cloisters, a blind man, very old, with a wonderful 
stoop, but who must have owned a grand statue 
before extreme old ago had bent him, and they 
placed him sitting on a stone in the corner of the 
archway, But as soon as the shuffling of steps 
reached his cars, he raised himself with the aid of 
his stick, and stood during the service leaning 
against the pillar. The blind man was so old that 
he might almost have been Mr. Harding’s father. 
This was John Bunce, a bedsman from Hiram’s 
Hospitai—and none perhaps there had known Mr. 
Harding better than he had known him, When 
the earth had been thrown to the coffin, and the 
service was over, and they were about to disperse, 
Mrs. Arabin went up to the old man, and taking 
his hand between hers whispered a word into his 


ear. 
“Oh, Miss Eleanor,” he gaid. ‘“‘Oh, Miss 
Eleanor!” 


Within a fortnight he also was lying within 
the cathedral precincts, 

And so they buried Mr. Septimus Harding, for- 
merly Warden ot Hiram’s Hospital in the city of 
Barchester, of whom the chronicler may say that 
that city nevér knew a sweeter gentleman ora 
better Christian. 


CHAPTER LXXIX.--THE LAST SCENE AT HOGGLE- 
STOCK. 


Tur fortnight following Mr. Harding’s death, 
was passed very quietly at Hogglestock, for dur- 
ing that time no visitor made an appearance in 
the parish, except Mr. Snapper on the Sundays. 
Mr. wy Hy when he liad completed the service 
on the first of these — intimated to Mr. 
Crawley his opinion that pro ably that gentleman 
might himself wish to resume the duties on the 
following Sibbath. Mr. Crawley, however, court- 
eously declined to do anything of the kind, He 
said it was quite out of the question that he 
should do so without a direct communication made 
to him from the bishop, or by the bishop’s order. 
The assizes had, of course, gone by, and all ques- 
tion of the trial was over. Nevertheless, as Mr, 
Snapper said, the bishop had not, as yet, given 
any order. Mr. Snapper was of opinion that the 
bishop in these days was not quite himself. He 
had spoken to the bishop about it, and the bishop 
had told him peevish.y—‘‘ I must say quite peev- 
ishly,” Mr. Snapper had said—that nothing was 
to be done at present. Mr. Snapper was not the 
leas clearly of opinion that Mr. Crawley might 
resume his duties. To this, however, Mr. Craw- 
ley would not assent. 

ut even os fortnight Mr. Crawley had 
not remained altogether neglected. Two days 
after Mr. Harding’s death, he had received a note 
from the dean, in which he was advised not to re- 
sume the duties at Hogglestock for the present. 

“*Of course you can understand that we have a 
sad house here at present,” the dean had said. 
‘** But as soon as ever we are able to move in the 
matter, we will arrange things for you as comfort- 
ably as we can. I will see the bishop myse'f.” 

r. Crawley had no ambitious idea of any com- 
fort which might accrue to bim beyond that of an 
honorable return to his humble preferment at 
Hogglestock ; but nevertheless he was in this 
case minded to do as the dean counseled him, He 
had submitted himself to the bishop, and he would 
wait till the bishop absolved him from his sub- 
mission, 

On the day after the funeral, the bishop had 
sent his compliments to the dean, with the ex- 
see of a wish that the dean would call upon 

im on any early day that might be convenient, 
with reference to the position of Mr, Crawley o 
Hogglestock, The noie was in the bishop’s own 
henawriting, and was as mild and civil as a bish- 
op’s note could be. Of course the dean named 
an early day for the interview ; but it was neces- 
sary before he went to the bishop that he should 
discuss the matter with the archdeacon. If St. 
Ewolds might be given to Mr. Crawley, the Hog- 
glestock difficulties would all be brought to an 
end. The archdeacon, after the funeral, had re- 
turned to Plumstead, and thither the dean went 
to him before he saw the bishop. He did succeed, 
he and Mrs, Grantly between them, but with very 

at difficulty, in yee | a conditional prom- 
ise. They had both thought that when the arch- 
deacon became fully aware that Grace was to be 
his daughter-in-law, he would at once have been 
delighted to have an opportunity of extricating 
from poverty a clergyman with whom it was 
his fate to be so closely connected. But he fought 
the matter on twenty different points. He de- 
clared at first that as it was his remarry duty to 
give to the people of St. Ewolds the best clergy- 
man he could select for them, he could not give 
the preferment to Mr. Crawley, because Mr. Craw- 
ley, in spite of all his zeal and piety, was a man 
so quaint in his manners, and so eccentric in his 
mode of speech, as not to be the best onan 
whem he could select. ‘‘What is my old friend 
Thorne to do with a man in his parish who won't 
drink drink a glass of wine with him?” For Ulla- 
thorne, the seut of that Mr. Wilfred Thorne who 
had been so guilty in the matter of the foxes, was 
situated in the parish of St. Ewolds. en Mrs. 
Grantly proposed that Mr. Thorne’s consent 
should be asked, the archdeacon became very 
angry. He had never heard so unecclesiastical a 
roposition in his life. It was his special duty to 

o the best he could for Mr. Thorne, but it was 
specially his duty to do so without consulting Mr. 
Thorne about it. As the archdeacon’s objection 
had been argued simply on the point of the glass 
of wine, both the dean and Mrs. Grantly thought 
that he was unreasonable. But they had their 

int to gain, and therefore they only flattered 

im. They were sure that Mr. Thorne would 
like to have a clergyman in the — who would 
himself be closely connected with the archdeacon. 
Then Dr. ge | alleged that he might find him- 
self ina trap. What if he conferred the living of 
St. Ewolds on Mr. Crawley, and after all there 
— be no marriage between his son and 
Grace 

“Of course they'll be married,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“It’s all very well for you to say that, my 
dear; but the whole family are so queer that 
there is no knowing what tne girl may do. She 
may take up some other fad now, and refuse 


bim point blank.” 

‘*She has never taken up any fad,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, who now mounted almost to wrath in de- 
fense of her future daughter-in-law, “and you 
are wrong to say that she has. She 


has behaved 





peoglieliy—ae nobody knows better than you 
io.” 


Then the archdeacon gave way so far as to 
| that St. Ewolds should be offered to Mr, 
awley as soon as Grace Crawley was in truth 
“pace to Harry Grantly. 
ter that, the dean went to the palace. There 
had never been any quarreling between the 
bishop and the dean, either direct or indirect— 
nor, indeed, had the dean every quarreled even 
with Mrs. Proudie. But he had belonged to the 
anti-Proudie faction. He had been brought into 
the diocese by the Grantly interest ; and there- 
fore, during Mrs. Proudie’s life-time, he had 
always been accounted among the enemies, 
There had never been any real intimacy between 
the houses. Each house had been always asked 
to dine with the other house once a year ; but it 
had been understood that such dinings were 
ecclesiastico-official, and not friendly. There 
had been the same outside diocesan civility be- 
tween even the palace and Plumstead. But 
now, when the great chieftain of the palace was 
no more, and the strength of the pa'ace faction 
was gone, peace, or perhaps something more 
than peace—amity, raps, might be more 
easily arranged with the dean than with tho 
archdeacon. In preparation for such arrange- 
ments the bishop had gone to Mr. Harding's 
funeral, 

And now the dean went to the palace at the 
bishop’s behest. He found his lordship alone, 
and was received with reverential courtesy. Ho 
thought that the bishop was looking wonderfully 
aged since he last saw him, but did not perhaps 
take into account the sbsence of clerical sleek. 
ness which was incidental to the bishop’s private 
life in his private room, and perhaps in » certain 
measure to his recent great affliction. Tho dean 
had been in the habit of regarding Dr. Proudie as 
a man almost young for his age—having been in 
the habit of seeing him at his best, clothed in 
authority, redoient of the throne, conspicuous as 
regarded his apron and outward signs of episco- 

ality. Much of all this was now absent. The 

ae? as he rose to greet the dean, shuffled with 
his old slippers, and his hair was not brushed so 
becomingly as used to be the case when Mrs, 
Proudie was always near him. 

It was necessary that a word should be said by 
each as to the loss which the other had suffered, 

‘*Mr. Dean,” said his lordship, ‘‘allow me to 
offer you my condolements in regard to the death 
of that very excellent clergyman and most worthy 
gentleman, your father-in-law.” 

“Thank you, my lord. He was excellent and 
worthy. I do not suppose that I shall live to see 
any man who was more so, You also havo a 
great—a terrible loss.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Dean, yes; yes, indeed, Mr. Dean, 
That was a loss.” 

** And hardly past the prime of life !” 

* Ab. a Vigo fifty-six—and so strong! Was 
she not? At least everybody thought so. And 

et she was pe in a-minute— gone in a minute, 
haven’t held up my head since, Mr. Dean,” 

Tt was a great loss, my lord ; but you must 
struggle to bear it.” 

“T do struggle. I am struggling. But it 
makes one feel so lonely in this great house. Ab 
me! I often wish, Mr. Dean, that it had pleasec 
Providence to have left me in some humble par- 
sonage, where duty would have been easier than 
itis here. But I will not trouble you with all that. 
What are we to do, Mr. Dean, about this poor Mr. 
Crawley ?” 

‘Mr. Crawley is 
a very dear friend.’ 

“Ishe? Ah! Avery worthy man, I am sure 
and one who has been much tried by undeserve 
adversities.” 

** Most severely tried, my lord.” 

** Sitting omerg ee potsherds, like Job ; hasho 
not, Mr, Dean? Well; let us hope that all thatis 
over. When this accusation about the robbery 
was brought against him, I found myself bound 
to interfere.” 

** He has no complaint to make on that score.” 

*T hope not. I have not wished to be harsh, 
but what could I do, Mr. Dean? They told mo 
that the civil authorities found the evidence s0 
strong against him that it could not be with- 
stood,” 

**Tt was very strong.” 

“And we thought that he should at least be 
relieved, and we sent for Dr. Temnest, who is his 
rural dean.” Then the bishop, remembering all 
the circumstances of that interview with Dr. 
Tempest—as to which he had ever felt assured 
that one of the results of it was the death of his 
wife, whereby there was no longer any ‘‘ we” left 
in the palace of Barchester—sighed piteously, 
as at the dean with hopeless face. 

“Nobody doubts, my lord, that you acted for 


“T hope we did. I think we did. And now 
what shall wedo? He has resigned his living, 
both to you and to me, as I hear—you being tho 

atron. It will simply be necessary, I think, that 

e should ask to have the letters canceled. Then, 
as I take it, there need be no reinstitution. You 
cannot think, Mr. Dean, how much I have thought 
about it all. 

Then the dean unfolded his budget, and ex- 
plained to the ——— how he hoped that the livin 
of St. Ewolds, which was, after some ecclesiasti- 
cal fashion, attached to the rectory of Plumstead, 
and which was now vacant by the demise of Mr. 
Harding, might be conferred by the archdeacon 
— Mr. Crawley. It was necessary to explain 
also that this could not be done quite immediately, 
and in doing this the dean encountered some 
little difficulty. The archdeacon, he said, wished 
to be allowed another week to think about it ; and 
therefore perbaps provision for the duties at 
Hogglestock might yet be made for a few Sun- 
days. The bishop, the dean said, might easily 
understand that, after what bad occurred, Mr. 
Crawley would hardly wish to go again into that 
pulpit, unless he did so as resuming duties which 
would necessarily be permanent with him. To 
all this the bishop assented, but he was ap- 
parently struck with much wonder at the choice 
made by the archdeacon. , 

“T should have thought, Mr. Dean,” he said, 
“that Mr. Crawley was the last man to have 
suited the archdeacon’s choice.” _ f 
, ae archdeacon and I married sisters, mY 
0! _” - 

“Oh, ah! yes. And he puts the nomination of 
St. Ewolds af your disposition. I am sure I shall 
be delighted fo institute so worthy a gentleman 
as Mr. Crawley.” ‘ 

Then the dean took his leave of the bishop—®s 
will we also, Poor dear bishop! Iam inclined 
to think that he was right in his regrets as to the 
little parsonage. Not that his failure at a 
chester, and his present consciousness of lonely 
incompetence, were mainly due to any positive 
inefficiency on his own part. He might have 
been a sufficiently good bishop, had it not been 
that Mrs. Proudie was so much more than 
sufficiently good bishop’s wife. We will now say 
farewell to him. with a hove that the lopped tree 


a very old friend of mine, and 
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may yet become green again, and to some extent 
fruitful, although all its beautiful head and rich- 
ness of waving foliage have been taken from it. 

About a week after this He Grantly rode 
over from Cosby Lodge to Hogglestock, It has 
been just said that though the assizes had passed 
by and though all question of Mr. Crawley’s 
guilt was now set aside, no visitor had of late 
made his way over to Hogglestock. I fancy that 
Grace Crawley forgot, in the fullness of her me- 
mory as to other things, that Mr. Harding, of 
whose death she heard, had been her lover’s 
grandfather—and that therefore there might 
possibly be some delay. Had there been much 
said between the mother and the daughter about 
the lover, no doubt all this would have been ex- 
plained ; but Grace was very reticent, and there 
were other matters in the Hogglestock house- 
hold which in those days occupied Mrs, Crawley’s 
mind. How were they again to begin life? for, 
in very truth, life as it had existed with them 
before, had been brought toanend. But Grace 
remembered well the sort of compact which 
existed between her and her lover—the compact 
which had been made in very words between her- 
self and her lover’s father. Complete in her estima- 
tion as had been heaven opened to her by 
Henry Grantly’s offer, sho had refused it all—lest 
she should bring disgrace upon him. But the 
disgrace was not certain ; and if her father should 
be made free from it, then—then—then Henry 
Grantly ought to come to her and be at her feet 
with all the expedition possible to him. That 
was her reading of the compact. She had once 
declared, when speaking of the possible disgrace 
which might attach itself to her family and to her 
name, that her poverty did not “signify a bit.” 
She was not ashamed of her father—only of the 
accusation against her father. Therefore she had 
hurried home when that accusation was with- 
drawn, desirous that her lover should tell her of 
his love—if he chose to repeat such telling— 
amidst all the poor things of Hogglestock, and 
not among the chairs and tables and good din- 
ners of luxurious Framley. Mrs. Robarts had 
= a true interpretation to Lady Lufton of the 

aste which Grace had displayed. But she need 
not have been in so great a hurry. She had been 
at home already above a fortnight, and as yet he 
had made nosign. At last she said a word to her 
mother, 

‘Might I not ask to go back to Miss Prettyman’s 
now, mamma ?” 

“T think, dear, you had better wait till things 
are a little settled. Papa is to hear from the dean 
very soon, You sce they are all in a great sorrow 
at Barchester about poor Mr, Harding’s death.” 

**arace!” said Jane, rushing into the house 
almost speechless, at that moment, “ here he is ! 
-—on horseback.” 

I do not know why Jane should have talked 
about Major Grantly as simply “he.” There had 
been no conversation among the sisters to justify 
her in such a mpde of speech. Grace had not a 
moment to put two and two together, so that she { 
might realize the meaning ot what her mother 
had said ; but nevertheiess, she felt at that mo- 
ment that the man, coming «8 ho had done now, 
had come with all commendable speed. How 
foolish had sie been with her wretched impa- 
tience! 

There he was certainly, tying his horse up to 
the railing. 

“Momma, what am I to say to him ?” 

“Nay, dear; he is your own friend—of your 
own making. You must say what you think fit.” 

“You are not going ?” 

*T think we had better, dear.” 

Then she went, and Jane with her, and Jane 
opened the door for Major Grantly. Mr. Crawley 
himself himself was away, at Hoggle ind, and 
did not return til! after Major Grantly had left the 
parsonage, Jane, as she greeted the grand gentle- 
man, whom she had seen and no more than scen, 
hardly knew what to say to him. When, after a 
minute’s hesitation, she told him that Grace was 
in there—pointing to the s tting-room door, she 
felt that she had been very awkward, Henry 
Grantly, however, did not, I think, feel her awk- 
wardness, being conscious of some small difli- 
culties of his owh. When, however, he found that 
Grace was alone, the task before him at once lost 
half its difficulties. 

“Grace,” he said,” ‘‘am I right to come to you 
now ?” 

**T do not know, she said. “I cannot tell.” 

“Dearest Grace, there is no reason on earth 
now why you should not be my wile.” 

**Ts there not?” 

“TI know of none—if youcan love me, You saw 
my father ?” 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

** And you heard what he said ?” 

“J hardly remember what he said; but he 
kissed me, and I thought he was very kind.” 

What little attempt Henry Grantly then made, 
thinking that he could not do better than follow 
closcly the example of so excellent a father, need 
not be explained with minuteness. But I think 
that his first effort was not successful. Grace was 
embarrassed and retreated, and it was not till she 
had been compelled to give a direct answer to a 
direct question that ste submitted to allow his 
arm round her waist. But when she had answered 
that question she was almost more humble than 
becomes a maiden who has just been wooed and 
won. A maiden who has been woved and won, 
generally thinks that it is she who has conquered, 

and chooses to be triumphant accordingly. But 
Grace was even mean enough to thank her lover. 
“JT do not know why you should be so good to 
me,” she said. 

“Because I love you,” said he, “better than 
all the world.” 

** But why should you be so good to me as that? 
Why should you love me? iam such a poor 
thing for a man like you to love.” 

“TI have had the wit to see that you are not a 
poor thing, Grace; and it is thus that I have 
earned my treasure. Some girls are poor things, 
and some are rich treasures.’ 

“If love can make me a treasure, I will be your 
treasure. And if love can make me rich, I will be 
rich for you.” 

After that I think he had no difficulty in follow- 
=} - his father's footsteps. 

fter a while Mrs. Crawley came in, and there 
was much pleasant talking among them, while 
Henry Grantly sat happily with his love, as though 
waiting for Mr. Crawley’s return. 

But though he was there nearly all the morn- 

f Mr. es not return. 

I think he likes the brickmakers better than 
anybody in all the worid, except ourselves,” said 
Grace. 

“T don’t know how he will manage to get on 
without his friends.” 

Before Grace had said this, Major Grantly had 
tald all his story, and had produced a letter from 
his father, addressed to Mr. Crawley, of which 
the reader shall have a copy, although at this 


**PLuMsTEAD Rectory, —, 186—. 
“My pear Srr—You will no doubt have heard 
that Mr. Harding, the vicar of St. Ewolds, who 
was the father of my wife and of Mrs, Arabin, has 
been taken from us. The loss to us of so excel- 
lent and so dear a man has been very great. I 
have conferred with my friend the Dean of Bar- 
chester as to a new nomination, and I venture to 
request your acceptance of the preferment, if it 
should suit you to move from ee St. 
Ewolds. It may be as well that [ should state 
plainly my reasons for making this offer to a 
gentleman with whom I am not personally ac- 
quainted. Mr. Harding, on his deathbed, himself 
suggested it, moved thereto by what he had 
heard of the cruel and undeserved persecution to 
which you have lately been subjected; as also— 
on which point he was very urgent in what he 
said—by the character which you bear in the dio- 
cese for zeal and piety. I may also add, that the 
close connection which, as I understand, is likely 
to take place between your family and mine has 
been an additional reason for my taking this step, 
and the long friendship which has existed be- 
tween you and my wife’s brother-in-law, the Dean 
of Barchester, is a third. 
**St. Ewolds is worth three hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, besides the house, which is sul- 
ciently commodious for a moderate family. The 
population is about twelve hundred, of which more 
than a half consists of persons dwelling in an out- 
skirt of the city—for the parish runs almost into 
Barchester. 
**T shall be glad to have your reply with as little 
delay as may suit your convenience, and in the 
event of your accepting the offer—which 1 sin- 
cerely trust you may be enabled to do—I shall 
hope to have an early opportunity of seeing you, 
with reference to your institution to the parish. 
‘* Allow me also to say to you and to Mrs, Craw- 
ley that, if we have been correctly informed as to 
that other event to which I have alluded, we both 
ae that we may have an early opportunity of 
making ourselves personally acquainted with the 
parents of a young lady who is to be so dear to 
us. As I have met your daughter, I may perhaps 
be allowed to send her my kindest love. If, as 
my daughter-in-law, she comes up to the impres- 
sion which she gave me at our first meeting, I, at 
any rate, shall be satisfied. 
‘“*T have the honor to be, my dear sir. 

** Your most faithful servant, 
‘THEOPHILUS GRANTLY.” 


This letter the archdeacon had shown to his 
wife, by whom it had not been very warmly ap- 
one Nothing, Mrs. Grantly had said, couid 
e prettier than what the archdeacon had said 
about Grace. Mrs, Crawley, no doubt, would be 
satisfied with that, But Mr. Crawley was such a 
strange man. 
“He will be stranger than I take him to be if 
he does not accept St. Ewolds,” said the arch- 
deacon. 
** But in offering it,” said Mrs. Grantly, “ you 
have not said a word of your own high opinion of 
his merits.” 

**T have not a very high opinion of them,” said 
the archdeacon. ‘ Your father had, and I have 
said so, Andas Ihave the most profound respect 
for your father’s opinion in such a matter, I have 
permitted that to overcome my own hesitation.” 

This was pretty from the husband to the wife 
as it regarded Wer father, who had now gone from 
them; and therefore Mrs. Grantly accepted it 
without further argument. The reader may prob- 
ably fecl assured that the archdeacon had never, 
during their joint lives, acted in any church matter 
upon the advice given to him by Mr. Harding ; 
and it was probably the case also that the living 
would have been offered to Mr. Crawley, if nothing 
had been said by Mr. Harding on the subject ; 
but it did not become Mrs, Grantly even to think 
of all this, The archdeacon, having made his 
gracious speech about her father, was not again 
asked to alter his letter. 

“*T suppose he will accept it,” said Mrs, Grantly. 

“IT should think that he probably may,” said 
the archideacon, 

So Grace, knowing what was the purport of the 
letter, sat with it between her fingers, while her 
lover sat beside her, full of various plans for the 
future, This was his first lover's present to her ; 
and what a present 1t was! Comfort and happi- 
ness, and a pleasant home for all her family. 

“St. Ewolds isn’t the best house in the world,” 
said the major, “because it is old, and what I 
call piecemeal ; but it is very pretty, and certainly 
nice,” s 

“ That is just the sort of parsonage that I dream 
about,” said Jane, 

* And the garden is pleasant with old trees,” 
said the major. 

“TJ always dream about old trees,” said Jane, 
‘only I’m afraid I’m too old myself to be let to 
climb up them now.” 

Mrs. Crawley said very little, but sat by with 
her eyes full of tears. Was it Lyme my that, at 
last, before the world had closed upon her, she 
was to enjoy something again of the comforts 
which she had known in her early years, and to 
be again surrounded by those decencies of life 
which of Jate had been almost banished from her 
home by poverty ? 

Their various plans for the future—for the im- 
mediate future—were very startling. Grace was 
to go over at once to Plumstead, whither Edith 
had been already transferred from Cosby Lodge. 
That was all very well; there was nothing very 
startling or impracticable in that. The Framley 
ladies having none of those doubts as to what was 
coming, which had for a while perple::ed Grace 
herself, had taken little liberties with her ward- 
robe, which enabled such a visit to be raade with- 
out overwhelming difficulties. But the major was 
equally eager—or at any rate equally imperious— 
in his requisition for a visit from Mr. and Mrs, 
Crawley tuemselves to Plumstead rectory. — 
Crawley did not dare to put torward the plain un- 
adorned reasons against it, as Mr. Crawley had 
done when discussing the subject of a visit to the 
deanery. Nor could she venture to explain that 
she feared that the archdeacon and her husband 
would bardly mix well together in society. With 
whom, indeed, was it ible that her husband 
should mix well, after his long and hardly-tried 
seclusion? She could only plead that her 
husband and herself were so little used to going 
out, that she feared-- she feared—she feared, she 
knew not what. 

“We'll get over all that,” said the major, al- 
most contemptuously. * It 1s only the first plunge 
that is disagreeable. 

ten the major did not know how very dis- 
agreeable a first plunge may be. 

At two o'clock Henry Grantly got up to go. 

**T should very om like to have seen him, but 
I fear I cannot wait longer. As it is, the patience 
of my horse has been ising.” 

Then Grace walked out with him to the gate, 
and put her hand upon his bridle as he mounted, 
ani thought how wonderful was the power of For- 





time the letter had not been opened. ‘The letter 
was as follows: 


tune, that the goddess should have sent so gallant 
1 8 gentleman to be her lord and her lover. “I 





declare I don’t quite believe it even yot,” she 
ery in =e letter which she wrote to Lily Dale 
at night. 

It was four before Mr. Crawley returned to his 
house, and then he was very weary. There were 
many sick in these days at Hoggle End, and he 
had gone from cottage to cottage through the 
day. Giles Hoggett was almost unable to work 
from rheumatism, but still was of opinion that 
Coqgoduats might carry him on, 

“Tt’s been a deal o’ service to Muster 
Crawley,” he said. “ We hears about itall. If 
you os ’t a been dogged, where’d you-a been 
now ?” 

With Giles Hoggett and others he had remained 
ou Be day, and now he came home weary and 

aten. 

“You'll tell him first,” Grace had said, “ and 
then I’ll give him the letter.” 

The wife was the first to tell him of the good 
fortune that was coming. He flung himself into 
the old chair as soon as he entered, and asked for 
some bread and tea. 

‘Jane has already gone for it, dear,” said his 
wife. ‘‘ We have had a visitor here, Josiah.” 

“A visitor! What visitor ?” 

** Grace’s own we oN Grantly.” 

“Grace, come here, that 1 may kiss you and 


bless xo he said, very solemnly. “It would 
seem that the world is going to be very good to 
you.” 


“Papa, you must read this letter first.” 

**Betore I kiss you, my darling?” Then she 
knelt at his feet. “I see,” he said, taking the 
letter ; ‘it is from your lover’s father. Peracdven- 
ture he signifies his consent, which would be 
surely needful before such a marriage would be 
seemly.” 

“Tt isn’t about me, paps, at all,” 

“Not about you? If so, that would be most 
unpromising. But, in any case, you are my best 
darling.” 

Then he kissed her and blessed her, and slowly 
opened the letter. His wife had now come close 
to him, and was standing over him, touching him, 
80 that she also could read the archdeacon’s letter. 
Grace, who was still in front of him, could see the 
working of his face as he read it; but even she 
could not tell whether he was gratified, or offended, 
or ogee. When he had got as far as the first 
offer of the presentation he ceased reading for a 
—_ “ looked about the room as though lost 
in thought. 

** Let me see what further he writes to me,” he 
then ssid ; and after that he continued the letter 
slowly to the end. ‘Nay, my child, you were in 
error in saying that he wrote not about you. "Tis 
in writing of you he has put some real heart into 
his words, He writes as though his home would 
be welcome to you.” 

‘* And does he not make St. Ewolds welcome to 
you, papa?” 

**He makes me welcome to accept it—if I may 
use the word after the ordinary and somewhat 
faulty parlance of mankind.” 

** And you will accept it—of course ?” 

‘* I know not that, my dear. The acceptance of 
a cure of souls is a thing not to be decided on in 
a moment, as is the color of a garment or the 
shape of a toy. Nor would I condescend to take 
this thing trom the archdeacon’s hands, if I thought 
that he bestowed it simply that the father of his 
daughter-in-law might no longer accounted 


poor. 

** Does he say that, papa?” 

* He gives it as a collateral reason, basing his 
offer first on the kindly expressed judgment of 
one who is now no more, Then he refers to je 
friendship of the dean. If he believed that the 
judgment of his late father-in-law in so weighty a 
matter were the best to be relied upon of ali that 
were at his command, then he would have done 
well to trust to it. But in such case he should 
have bolstered up a good ground for acticn with 
no collateral supports which are weak, and worse 
than weak, However, it shall have my best con- 
sideration, whereunto I hope that wisdom will be 
given me where only such wisdom can be had.” 

** Josiah,” said his wife to him, when they were 
alone, ‘ you will not refuse it?” 

“ Not willingly —not if it may be accepted. 
Alas! you need not urge me, when the temptation 
is so strong.” 








American Subjects on the French Stage. 


Tue French dramatists have already pub- 
lished “‘ Juarez, une Tragedie,”” which is said to be very 
Frenchy and very bad. Of course, the President of 
Mexico is represented as a monster. Plays founded on 
American events are by no means rare in France. One 
in which the assassination of President Lincoln is re- 
presented, was produced within three months after the 
event. Washington was quite a stage favorite in his 
day. “ Vazington, ou la Liberté du Nouveau-Monde”’ 
was played in what is now the Theatre-Frangais as early 
as 1791, and there is in existence a rhymed drama, 
“ Asgill,” in which not only Washington is a leading 
personage, but also his son. The first scene opens with 
remarks addressed to Sir Asgill, in chains, by Washing- 
ton fils, But quite the queerest ot the French Washing- 
ton dramas is one brought out at the Ambigu Comique 
in 1815. The title is of itself as good as a play: ‘* Wash- 
ington, ou l’Orpheline de la Pennsylvanie, Melodrame 
en trois actes, i Spectacle. Musique de MM. Quaissain 
et Renot, Ballets de M. Millot. La scene passe 4 Phila- 
delphie.”” A note inserted by the authors, for the 
benefit of provincial managers, informs them 
that this piece can be played without the baliets 
by suppressing the last phrase of the last couplet 
spoken by Washingtoh, in scene eleven, act first. 
It must have been an all-night affair, for it fills 
fifty-one pages of fine print. ‘‘Washington, ou les 
Re ” three acts in prose, by Henri de Lacoste, 
Member of the Legion of Honor, is a sentimental 
comedy of some dramatic merit, founded on the story 
of Asgill, and performed with due applause at the Em- 
press’s Theatre in 1813. Asgill, set down here as an 
English peer, has fallen in love and been fallen in with 
by Betti, the lordly daughter of Penn, an American 
Quaker ot; meantime, despite all efforts to save 
him, Sony condemned to death, and on his im- 


mediate way to execution is accompanied by the 
best wishes and finest sentiments of Washington, 
and by the 4 who expresses her 


intention of being shot simultaneously. At this 
pam fey of time an officer comes in, 


picturesq' delivers the follow- 
ing tic speech: “Let Huddy be 
by eeu ae mashipn of which yon Loe 
ozs ng victim; Peun, thy Betti; edopted 


Washington’s last on the French 





stage was at the old Theatre perial du Cirque, in 
1860, in a piece in five acts and ten tableaux, with music 
and ballet, entitled, “Le Cheval Fantome, Legende du 


— 


Temps de la Guerre de l’Independence.” Here he came 
out very strong with B. Franklin, Lafayette, Cmsar 
Flanagan, Clair-de-Lune, and a large but odest company 
of American, English, Irish, French, Indiau, male and 
female privates and officers, who made a night of it, you 
may be sure. This wasa highly effective military, terpsi- 
chorean, equestrian, picturesque spectacle, surcharged 
with lavishiy generous sentiments and recompenses to 
virtue far higher than current market rates. There ir, 
or was, yet another Washington on the French boards, 
“a drama,” performed at the old Theatre-Louvois, 
toward the close of the last century, written by Lebrun- 
T which I bave not had the luck to lay ds on. 
* Washington, Drame Historique,” five acts in verse, 
J. Lesguillon, was publishea last year, Washington, 
Lafayette, Arnold, André and his three captors, an 
utterly impossible young indigenous aborivinal lady 
hight Xara (evidently Iroquois for Sarah), are leading 
The literary -—, of this poem, it a 
can speak of French verse, is quite superior 
to that of the two versified dramas mentioned above. 
The author bas a quite respectable sub-literary reputa- 
tion as a “pleasing poet.” His friends accent copies of 
verse as presents. Some of his writings are 
bought by the public. He prefaces little work with 
a note of Baconian modest assurance. ‘ Doubting 
whether any theatre director in France dare put this 
pegs Ne ae ne nee on ey of = —> I 
nD r the » yet perhaps for the 
ire? Nor, to be just to M. nen, wee has 
had considerable experience and some success in writ- 
ing for the theatr . is th Ti ig +) L gh ble naivete. 
vaamae, treated historically, is undoubtedly an 
— ing subject to any stage-managemat present, 
the sentiments that should go to its treatment 
would bably bring a French stage-manager into 
difficulties with the censorship, if not with the magi- 
stracy. Under the freer regime of Louis Philippe, in 
1832, there was brought out at the Palais Royal Theatre 
“Franklin d Passy, ou le Bonhomme Richard,” an 
entertaining littie vaudeville sparkling with bright, 
sharp, allusive hits at the Government of the time. 1t 
is amusingly readable to-day for its wit and the clever- 
ness of its little plot, let alone the unintended, but to 
an American y comic effect of the venerable Dr. 
Franklin, standing by the foot-lights, and singing lively 
po oer iy to the brisk fiddling of the Pa'ais Roya 
orches 











The Prisoners of Civita Vecchia. 


Tue ‘‘Carcere” at Civita Vecchia being set 
apart for criminal felons and arsenal convicts on\y, my 
application to inspect the interior was readily granted. 
Shortly before mid-day, the keeper took me into the 
ward appropriated to the worst criminals. This apart- 
ment consisted of one long corridor, which, in respect 
of light, cleanliness and ventilation, certaiuly left 
little to be desired—a 8 ate of things that, in a tempera. 
ture like that ot Italian midsummer, is not to be lightly 
appreciated, Ranged along the entire length of the 
wal), at distances four feet apart, were a series of 
sloping planks, intended for sleeping on; and chained 
to them by the ankle and wrist, but in such a manner 
as to allow of an erect posture, were 180 prisoners. I 
well remember, some years azo, having occision to 
sketch the figure of a tiger, and going tor that purpose 
to a showman’s menagerie. 

On the woman in charge taking me into the room, or 
den, in which the beasts were kept, they instautly 
darted up from the keen expectant posture which they 
had previously assumed, and greeted me a with piercing 
chorus of yells and shrieks, that was only put a stop to 
by the proprietress twice striking the door sharply 
with a thick cane. Singularly similar was the scene [ 
witnessed on entering this prison ward, The first 
glimpse of a stranger produced a chorus of pierc ng, 
almost skrieking noises, precisely similar to tha’ from 
the beasts in the menagerie. In the case of the animais, 
I presume the outcry was intended as a deflance—wiih 
the prisoners it was merely the act of begging, each one 
endeavoring to drown his neighbor’s voice by the 
vehemente of his ‘‘datemi, signore,”” “Sono fame,” 
“ datemi, signore.”’ , 

The resemblance to the scene in the menagerie was 
carried stilljfurther hy thejkeeper striking his cane loudly 
on the wall to entorce silence, when the vociferations 
at once ceased —each hand, however, being still kept held 
out rigidly and mechanically, though I wis at distance 
ot poe yards; and on passing, each face 
assumed -smiling, half-plaintive look, which I 
have only observed in fection in Italian beggars. It 
is a matter of no small difficulty to pass a number of 
mev, unquestionably undergoing privations, 
without making an effort to relieve them; but to give 
to #0 many was out of the question, whiis to give to a few 
would have been cruelty to the rest. So we passed on 
to the next ward. Here the prisoners, either in co.se- 
quence of the offenses having been less grave, or that 
they had completed a larger portion of their sentences, 
were chained by the leg only, and having the free use 
of their hands, were allowed to earn what trifling sums 
they were able by knitting stockings. These also 

ed, but not so coateenay as the others. 
he third ward being used as the infirmary, contained 
something nesrer approaching to bedding than the first 
two, and each of its ae might be seen coiled up 
on his t, covered witharug. The general ailment 
seemed to be the malaria of the marshes—somertimes 
taking the form of ague, and at others, that of jail or 
typbus fever. The be, , though much less loud, 
was almost as general as in the first ward—less loud, cer- 
tainly, for many there were that were already past 
, and some that were delirious. One poor 
stricken wretch held out his hand as I , thouvh 
quite speechless, and unable to raise head, or to 
turn his glazed eye upon me. 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact degree of crime 
for which these men were incarcerated, If you que 
tion them, they will all boast of themselves as mar- 
derers of blackest dye, exaggerating the number and 
the heinousness of their offenses to almost impcessible 

ons, Something of this depravation of the 
astinct to excel may be observed amongst all criminals, 
especially when they are kept herded together. Some 
countenance, however, was given to the trath of their 
one man (who was allowed a certain 
degree of liberty, and who was e in washing 
clothes in the yard) informing me, on my asking the 
oceasion of his punishment, that it was for—and, 
instead of finishing his sentence, giving an expressive 
slash across his throat with what was intended to re- 
taknife. He had murdered his wife, and had 
sentenced for eight years, seven ot which had 
expired, and in one more he w be a free man. The 
keeper, who had left me while I was speaking, returned 
in a few minutes, accompanied by two others, one bear- 
beans, and another a basket filled with por- 
of the coarsest bread, intended for the wieder 
of the prisoners of the two first wards—the sic 
heing allowed a special dietary. The coarse bread I 
have mentioned was given only to such as had earned 
it by their knitting; to the others were allotted the 


returning to the ward in which the worst crimi- 
nals were confined, the first thing that presented itself 
was two chained wretches struggling on the 
peg over, biting, and tearing each other's 
in mortal fury—tbe others looking on as uncon- 
cernedly as if it were # circumstance of daily occur- 
rence. The keeper, too, regarded it apparently ip the 
same light, and, beyond « growling imprecation, took 
no fu’ r notice. Afterward, he told me that in the 
i diately p ling feeding-time, such 
contests are of frequent occurrence, but that directly 
atter they have eaten their beans and drunk their 
water, the men coi) themselves quietly on their pallets, 
and sleep away the remainder of the day. One thing 
that contrasted singulérly with the other adjuncte of 
the rooms was the decorated altar at the end of each 
(tuus, in fact, converting the ward into a church), and 
at which I was told a priest officiated once a ioctnight, 
and dispensed therefrom the Sacrament to his ma 


congregation, 


: 
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PIERCE ECAN, ESQ. 


This brilliant and popular author, whose 
portrait we present on this page, and whose latest work 
entitled “ Pierce Egan’s Adventures among Italian Bri- 
gands,”’ now being published in Frawx Lzsire’s Cur- 
NEY Corner, is causing so great an excitement, is the 
son >f the celebrated sporting writer, Pierce Egan, and 
was born in London in 1815. Originally brought up as 
an artist, he entered himself in 1834 as a student at the 
Royal Academy of London, and worked with great as- 
siduity for some time; but the tendency of his mind 
was toward literature, and few men have more success- 
fully cultivated the bent of their genius. There is no 
question that his early studies as an artist have given 
him that intimate knowledge of effect which has made 
him the most sensational ot all modern writers. 

His first work was a romance entitled ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 
This was followed by “ Wat Tyler,” “Paul Jones,” 
‘Quinten Matsys,’’ and other novels, which have become 
a part ot English Fictional Literature. In 1849 to 1854 he 
edited the Home Circle, with great ability, but resigned 
that position in order to devote himself entirely to the 
composition of those remarkable romances which en- 
chain old and young. 

For the past ten years he has confined bis pen to 
the London Journal, and his writings have been the 
chief cause of its immense circulation. During Mr. 
Leslie’s recent visit to Europe he made an arrangement 
with Mr, Egan, and some other of the most popular 
authors, to write original stories tor his publications, 
thus practically settling the vexed question of copy- 

ht. 

“ie enterprise Mr. Leslie has inaugurated in No. 129 
of the Cumagy Corwen, and the favor with which 
“Pierce Egan’s Adventures Among Italian Brigands”’ 
has been received is # gratifying proof that it is one of 
the most brilliant and absorbing works of the great 
romancist. 

What gives an unusual interest to this new work of 
Pierce Egan's, is that it is really founded on his own ad- 
ventures among those romantic villains, the brigands 
of Italy, and this is enhanced, since the illustrations to 
it are made by foreign artists who are familiar with the 
locale of the scenes described in such brilhant and vivid 
words. 


The Union School at East: Saginaw, Mich. 


For several years past the youth of East 
Saginaw, Mich., have been suffering for the want ot 
larger and more convenient school-houses, 

Frequent and earnest discussions have been held 
upon the subject, and, believing that more commodious 
apartments were absolutely necessary, the Board of 














NEW UNION SCHOOL HOUSE, BAST SAGINAW, 
MICHIGAR, 


Education determined to erect a new building for the 
use of advanced scholars. 

A contract was accordingly made with an eminent 
architect, and a handsome three-story brick building 
was completed in time to admit the scholars for the 
September term of this year. 

The building has been constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner, and is supplied with amplo porticos, a 
fine cupola, steam, water and al) the appurten inces of a 
first-class academy. 

Much credit is due the Superintendent of Public 
Schools for his in’efatigable energy in bringing about 
this auspicious even‘ in the town history, and the chil- 
dren have great reason to be proud of this important 
acquisition to their facilities for obtaining a superior 
education. 





IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 

In the journey of the European tourist the 
Bernese Oberland plays a conspicuous part. Fall of 
varied scenery, the eye has s continual feast spread be- 
fore it. But not without toil of body is this feast to be 
obtained. Perilons heights must be scaled, frightful 
chasms crossed, fearfully frail bridges traversed, with 
the terrible avalanche, like the sword of Damocles, 
continually suspended overhead. Our illustration re- 
presents the ascent of the famous Jungfrau, one of the 
Bernese Alps. So steep and circuitous is the only path 
to the summit, that the majority of venturesome ladies 
can ascend only in chairs slung on poles, and carried 
by mountaineers. Those who attempt to ride are placed 
in great peril from falling off the mules. In the pic- 
ture one of the ladies is just remounting by the aid of 
one of the guides. 











How the Monks Forage in Spain. 


Onz of the most frequent, but to the traveler 
one of the most curious of spectacles in a Spanish town 
on market day, is the appearance of some monk or friar 
from a neightori: .; convent among the market-women. 
Dressed in the garb of his order, with a huge sack sus- 
pended over his shoulder, on his left side, and carrying 
a little picture or image of some saint in his right hand, 
he stalks in among the vendors and extends the relic 
for them to kiss, in exchange for which indulgence they 
are expected to give him a fish, a cabbage, a bunch of 
onions, an egg or two, all of which he eagerly thrusts into 
his sack until) filled, when he retires to his monastery and 
lives on his spo'l till the next market day, when he makes 
another raid on the poor and superstitious vendadoras 
ot the market. The business requires little exertion 
and less capital. 











PIERCE EGAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADVENTURES AMONG ITALIAN BRIGANDS,” 
Now publishing in Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner. 


The Union Pacific Railroad, 


Tus great railroad, which is now being con- 
structed between the Valley of the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Ocean, will form with existing railroads a con- 
tinuous iron road across the United States, and is des- 





westward movement of population and trade. It 
has a dense, populous and productive group of States 
at the eastern end of the line, an energetic and rapidly 
increasing population near its Pacific termination, with 
an intermediate country rich in the precious wetals 
and good for agricultural purposes. 
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THE OBERLAND JOURNEY, SWITZERLAND. 


tined to become a most important channel of trade and 
communication across the continent, as well as a con- 
necting link in the gird!e round the world, 

It presents the shortest and most practicable route to 
the Pacific, passes along the temperate belt of the 
United States, and lies directly in the path of the great 








The Union Pacific Railroad commences at Omaha 
City, in the Valley of the Missouri, 494 feet above tide- 
water, and 1,405 miles from New York. Our map shows 
its course from this point westward. It is already com- 
pleted for travel as far as Julesburg, 377 miles westward, 
and at Evans’s Pass, in the Rocky Mountains, 172 mile 
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HOW MONKS FORAGE IN SPAIN. 
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further on, the road reaches its highest elevation, 8,249 
feet above tidewater; thence it descends into the Valley 
of the Laramie River, more than 1,000 feet lower, and 
again ascends the Rattlesnake Pass, 7,500 above tide. 
water; one more descent and one more ascent brings it 
to the real backbone of America, the giant 

Mountains. Bridger’s Pass is the name of the depres. 
sion in which the track is to be laid; its altitude being 
7,175 feet, and the distance from Omaha 691 miles, 
After more ascents and decents, as the altitude of the 
country changes, the Union Pacific Railroad terminates 
at Echo Pass in the Wasatch Mountains, at an elevation 
of 6,879 feet, a distance of 2,360 miles from New York 
City, and 955 miles from Omaha. The Central Pacific 
Railroad is expected to make aconnection at this point 
with the Union Pacific, and close the gap to San 
Francisco, 902 miles further on. ° 








Monument to Major-General Arthur St. Clair, 
at Greensburg, Westmoreland Co., Penn, 


Fovurreen years elapsed after the death of 
General St. Clair before his last resting-place was indi. 
cated to the passer by. In 1822 the subject of our 
sketch was erected by the Masonic fraternity with the 
following inscriptions: 

SOUTH SIDE. 
THE EARTHLY REMAINS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR 

are deposited beneath this humble monument, 

which is erected 

to supply the place of a nobler one due’from ° 


His Country. 
He died August 31st, 1818, in the 84th year of his ave, 
NORTH SIDE. 

This stone is erected over the remains of their de- 
parted brother by members of the Masonic fraternity. 

A blank panel is left, on whieh it is intended to place 
a suitable inscription to the memory of his wife, who 
hes buried at his side, 

From the commencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, to the year 1803, General St. Clair was in the ser- 
vice of his adopted country, and deserved better than 
to be left to a pittance of sixty dollars per month pen- 
sion, and that only obtained after heart-sickening 
delay. 








The Scene of War in italy. 


We here offer to our readers an opportunity 
to understand the late war in Italy, by reference to the 


' very excellent map herewith. 
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MONUMENT TO MAJOR-GEN. ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, 
AT GREENSBORO, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 


It will be-remembered that Garibaldi’s escape from 
imprisonment was the signal for the lighting of insur- 
rectionary fires all around Rome; and many were sur- 
prised that Rome itself did not arise against the Pope. 
But the timely reinforcement of the Papal torces by the 
French effectually quieted the troubled populace who 
might have been debating whether they would join 
Garibaldi or not, and the result was a terrible defeat to 
the liberal forces. The battle took place on Sunday, 
November 8rd, between Tivoli and Monte Rotondo. 
Garibaldi, with 3,000 men and two pieces of artillery, 
advanced to the attack of Tivoli, held by 6,000 Papal 
troops, with artillery, in a strong position. After # 
sharp action of forty-five minutes Garibaldi retreated to 
Monte Rotondo, where he was attacked by the victori- 
ous and pursuing enemy. The insurgents fought here 
with obstinacy for two hours and a half, wher they 
gave way, utterly routed. Garibaldi is now imprisoned 
at Vigirano, in Piedmont, Italy, and will probably dis- 
turb the peace no more, 





—_ 


Wasmmaton.—The following personal notice 
of George Washington occurs in the correspondence of 
the late William Taylor of Norwich, with Robert South- 
ey. ‘Taylor writes to Southey, Norwich, September 
26th, 1798, adding this paragraph at the close of his 
letter: “‘Sinee I began writing to you, we again pos 
sess my father (also named William Taylor). His pas 
sage across the Atlantic was good. He passed three 
days at General Washington’s house, with whom he is 
greatly delighted. Of his negroes Washington said, he 
wished to know how to provide for them with equal 
certainty and humanity on an emancipation scheme, 
and he should gladly concur in abolishing vassalage. 
He thought it would be necessary to educate on the 
soil a more provident generation, before they would be 
fitted for free laborers. Against further importations 
provisions are already made, which are rapidly travel- 
ing southward. He rises early, and is alone till break- 
fast. In the morning he rode with my facher over his 
farm, and wanted him to write to him from England 
avy improvement he might think or hear of. He dines 
late, sits at table an hour and a half, and has his tes 
sent up into the study. He sups with the family, but 
not with parties, and goes to bed early.” 


Picrones m Onm.—Mr. Frank Leslie has 
imported from Milan a large number of admirable 
pictures in oil, to be given away as prizes. In = 
cution and general effect these works are among the 
best specimens we have seen of a de ent of ” 
which has done much toward beautifying the homes 
people whose means would not permit them to gratify 
their artistic taste in buying oil-paintings or water- 
color drawings. Works ot this kind give a much more 
cheerful aspect to an apartment than ordinary engrav- 
ings do, and, when well executed, fully deserve the 
popularity they have obtained.—New Fork Daily Times 
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HOME ;:NCIDENTS, 
Mr. Bergh at the Five Points House of 
Industry. 

Mr. Bergh, the President of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, visited the House 
ot Industry at the Five Points on the 3ist ult., for the 
purpose of giving a lecture to the children on the sub- 
ject of mercy and compassion to dumb animals. After 
the close of the lecture he said, ‘‘ Now, children, all 




















MR. BERGH DISTRIBUTING PAMPHLETS TO THE 
CHILDREN AT THE HOUSE OF INDUSIRY. 


you that are prepared to promise me, in the presence 
of your teachers, that you will never willfully harm a 
éumb animal, hold up your rightarm.”’ The effect was 
striking. Every child held up his right arm for the 
dumb creation. After this the children passed in front 
of Mr. Bergh, each one receiving a story-book called 


“Our Dumb Chattels,”’ and thence out into the yard | 


for a recess of fifteen minutes. Our artist has sketched 
these two scenes, and added the view of the children in 




















OPERATIONS OF A VIGILANCE COMMITTEE IN 
MONTANA. 


the plsy-ground intently reading their new books. Who 

ran doubt that out of all this seed sown broadcast much 

wiil spring up and bear fruit ‘some twenty, some fifty 

and some an bundred-fold,”’ 

Operations of a Vigilanee Committee in 
Montana Territory. 

The discovery of the body of one Charles Wilson, sus- 
pended by the neck near Virginia City, in Montana 
Territory, created no small degree of excitement, but 
the explanation of the circumstance, as detailed below, 
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Galveston, having taken up the razor fora living. She 
is the first woman who has successfully invaded this 
particularly masculine business, and her customers 
praise the style in which she harvests the stubble trom 
the face of men. She is a German, and thrifty, em- 
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SHE WOULD VOTE. 


Served to allay the fears of the population, and the 
Popular voice said, ‘served him right.” He was one 
of @ secret organization numbering thirty-five active 
"gents and over one hundred accomplices, banded to- 
gether for robbery, incendiarism and murder. The 


Vigilance Committee discovered their evil ways and 


banged Wilson in the dead of night to prevent the 
€xecution of some diabolical schemes. The balance of 
the gang must flee the country, or be served the same 
Way a8 a warning to evil-doers. 

The Female Barber of Galveston. 
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Madame Gardoni is doing a good business in . 





MR. BERGH AT THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, FIVE POINTS, N. Y. 
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ploying two men to assist in her shop. A female barber 
would probably do well in New York, if good-looking. 
Fancy the sensation of being asked, in dulcet, flutelik« 
(or what you will) tones, “Does the razor take hold, 
sir?’’ 
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BONFIRE REJOICING IN CANAL STREET, NEW YQRK CITY, FOR THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORIES 
AT THE LATE ELECTIONS. 





&o. 


She Would Vote. 
At one of the polling districts upon Second Avenue, a 
tall, bronzed and battered woman presented herself at 
the ballot-box, and demanded the privilege of deposit- 
ing her vote for the men who would, it elected, repeal 
the distressing Excise Law, and allow peaceable voters 
to indulge in all the right» of manhood. In spite of 
her striking protestations, she was removed from the 
room, threatening the direst vengeance of her sex upon 
those who would deprive “a Jorn, lone woman” the 


privileges of her race. 
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SCENE IN THE YARD OF THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
—-THE CHILDREN EXAMINING THE PAMPHLETS. 


Bonfire Rejoicing in Canal Street, N. Y¥. 


In the evening of the election, the city and contiguous 
districts were fairly ablaze with bonfires. While eager 
politicians were crowding the offices where the returns 
were received, an army of thoroughly disciplined rag- 
tailed urchins was busy in collecting the materials for 
grand funeral pyres to the defeated candidates, An 
assessment of fuel had previously been levied upon 
certain thoughtless merchants, and at the hour when 
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RATTLESNAKES IN THE AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICE 
AT TORONTO, ©. W. 


passing figures become indistinct, the foraging party 
sallied forth to collect the boxes, barrels, firkins and 
tea-cheste, and returned in most cases triumphant to 
the scene of their celebration. Several mishaps oc- 
curred during the retreat, but accidents will happen to 
the best, and what time the zealous luds lost upon their 
trophies, they made up in shouting and skirmishing 
around the crackling barrels. 
Rattlesnakes in an Express Office. 
For a period of three months an ordinary-looking pack- 














VOTE SOLICITORS IN NEW YORE CITY. 


ing-box ay in the office of the American Express Com- 
| pany at Toronto, withoutattracting any special attention. 
Recently it was discovered that the box emitted a putres- 
| cent smell, and that strange noises had proceeded from 
it. In the hope of solving the mystery, the box was 
broken open, when out jumped two rattlesnakes, one 
| about five and the other about seven feet in length. 
The shorter snake was in a healthy condition, and ex- 
hibited its treacherous nature by making a sudden dar- 
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at its deliverer. The body of the other reptile was fully 
one-half decayed, from which the nauseating odor per- 
vading the vicinity of the box had undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded. The snakes were booked from Great Bend, 
Ind., and were evidently the property of some itinerant 
showman. 


Soliciting Votes. 


The State election held on Tuesday last passed off in 
an unusually quiet manner, the result of the rigid en- 
forcement of the Excise Law. The absence of positive 
excitement and rowdyism was marked, and the city 
wore the semblance of a holiday rather than the de- 
cisive contest for political ascendancy. At the Five 
Points a remarkable degree of order was preserved du- 
ring the entire day, and the only apparent excitement 
was caused by the veteran Thomas Reiley who had 
charge of the Democratic booth, and who regaled his 
motley audience with forcible delineations of well- 
known Tammany characters. He grasped huge pack- 
ages of election tickets in cne hand, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of thrusting them in the face of every passer— 
men, women and children, 








A Lecenp or THe Great Eastern.—There 
is a wild sort of legend in connection with the Great 
Eastern steamship, the origin of which I do not know, 
but the shipwrights firmly believe init. So much has 
been written about the construction of this famous 
vessel, that the slightest allusion to it here will suffice, 
She is a ship with two cases, or skins, as they are called 
—that is, she is almost like one ship filted inside an- 
other. Between the inner and outer skins the work- 
men can crawl for Dreadiully dark and sepul- 
cbral, of course, itisin there, for, from the nature of 
the space, the workman must be completely closed in, 
excepting at the = at which he enters. Very few 
emitos or — op ts would care to work in here alone, 
for two terrible spectres are supposed to haant the 
place. Almost all the men who were engaged in the 
construction of the versel believe that, somewhere 
there in the darkness and thick air, lie two skeletons, 
which can never be found till the vessel is broken up. 
These are the remainy of a smith and his riveter, the 
latter being a lad. During the construction of the 
vessel these two worked all through the week, keeping 
full time, and their work lay in between the skins. e 
smith was an elderly man, of a moody temper, who 
made no friends, and was not popular with his mates. 
No one had seen him leaving work; nobody was in- 
terested abeut him. But one Hes poy both he and his 
lad failed to appoar at the pay-table to draw their money. 
They never were heard of more by any one who worked 
on the Great Eastern. Of course their absence was 
noticed by the timekeeper end other officials; but the 
missing men being, as Ihave said, unpopular with their 
comrades, there had been but little inquiry about them 
until it was found that their money was not claimed, 
1t was then eoon noted that the last time they had been 
seen they were at work in the “ case”’ of the ship, and 
before long it became a fixed notion that by afall, or by 
the effect of som vapor, the two men been killed 
or atunned until closed in, and all the host of men who 
worked at the great ship believed that somewhere in 
the vast huik there lay two skeletons, which, for some 
reason, could never be found; the prosaic idea that the 
old fellow and his helper had left without warning for a 
better job finding, of course, no favor. 


Great Nationa Cuntosrry.—The Sentinel, 
published at Jacksonville, Oregon, of the 12th ult., 
says: ‘Several of our citizens returned last week from 
a visit to the Great Sunken Lake, situated in Cascade 
Mountains, about seventy-five miles north-east from 
Jacksonville. This lake rivals the famous of Sinbad 
the sailor. It is thought to average 2,000 feet down to the 


water all d; the walls almost perpend , run- 
ning down Into the water, and leaving no beach. The 
depth of the water is unknown, and its surface is 


smooth and unruffied, as it lies so far below the surface 
of the mountain that the air currents do not affect it, 
Its length is estimated at twelve m' and its breadth 
atten. No living man ever has, and probably never 
will be able to reach the water’s edge. It lies silent, 
ao 76 Soe i, the bosom = = oo 
od a huge well, scooped ou e bands 

the giant genii of the mountains, in unknown ages 
gone by, and around it the primeval torests watch and 
ward are keeping. ting party fired a rifle 
several times into the water, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and were able to note several seconds of time 
from the report.of the gun until the ball struck the 


water, h seems incredible, but is vouched for by 
some of our most reliable citizens. is cer- 
tainly a most remarkable curiosity.” 


Tue Covrant,was the title of the first daily 
newspaper printed in the English language, the first 
number of which appeared in London on the 11th of 
March, 1702. It was a little half-sheet, printed on one 
side only, and consisting of one page of two columns. 
It continued until 1735, maintaining the foremost place 
omens the many imitations which speedily sprang into 
existence, 


Erasmus was a philosopher. A powder 
magazine was once blown up by lightning in a town 
where Erasmus was oueying. and a house of infamous 
character was destroyed. The inhabitants saw in what 
had happened the Divine anger against sin. Erasmus 
told them that if there was any anger in the matter it 
was anger merely with the folly which had stored pow- 
der ia an exposed position. 


Great Mvsican Trrompx.—The Central 
Piano Forte Company has just achieved a most gratify- 
.ng triumph—three first-class Prizes from the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, New Yerk and Missouri. The 
Committee awarding the Prizes was composed of seven 
of the most experienced musicians in the country, Mr. 
J. R. Thomas, the celebrated composer and violinist, 
being one of them. These instruments embody all 
the latest improvements, and in tone, power, and —_ 
ral finieh, they embody all the latest improved ideas. 
Messrs. Hammer & George, the er wy of the Cen- 
trial Piano Forte Company, may well proud of the 
success of their e Pianos. 





~~ 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
OPEN FROM SUNRISE TILL 10 P. M. 

Performances in the Lecture Room each day, com- 
mencing at 24% and 7 Pp. mM 
ANOTHER STANDARD LEGITIMATE PLAY. 
Buckstone’s ever- lar drama of 
GREEN BUSHES; 


oR, 
IRELAND AND AMERICA. 

Produced with appropriate scenery, new costumes, 

and novel effects. 
THE ONLY LIVING GORILLA 

in captivity. 
To be seen at all 

A comprehensive and attractive collection of beautiful 

TROPICAL FISH. 

GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 


LIVING 8K iN. 
MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 
A GIA A DWABF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
G SEA LEOPARDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc, 
OVEd 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 

Immense collection of 

Em sectng see i —- ~™ d attrac 
5 minent, wonderful, and a’ - 
tive specimens of cuiueied nature ever exhibited, will 
returao to the Museum, after an extended and very suc- 


cessful tour through the provinces; wi!l be on exhibi- 
tion day and night. 


New Publications. 


EW BOOKS NOW READY.—*“ Pope’s Essay on 
Man,” illustrated, $1; ‘‘Temperance in Con- 
areas,"’ 25c.; ‘‘ Gospel Among Animals,”’ 25c.; ‘‘ Alsop’s 
Fabies,”’ illustrated, $1; “‘Extempore Preaching and 
Speaking,” $1.50; ‘‘New Physiognomy,” 1,000 illus- 
trations, $5. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue on 
receipt of two red stamps. 8. R. WELLS, 
Agents wanted. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











OOD READING FREE! New subscribers to the 

PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1868, at $3 & year, will get November and December 
numbers free. Subscribe at once. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, Editor, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, compris- 

ing every variety of information for ordinary and 
Holiday occasions, By Mrs. F. J. Crowen, Price 40c. 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 21 & 23 Ann street, N. Y. 





AUTHENTIC JOKES AND SQUIBS OF THE 
LATE PRESIDENT LINCOLN, containing all his 
issues, except the ‘*greenbacks.”” Price 40c. T. R. 
DAWLEY, Publisher, 21 & 23 Ann street, N. Y. 


Comic Song and 


For Violin - - - - - 1c, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 


Dance. By J. Chompson s5c. 





ERSEY LOVERS.—Words and Music by E. T. John- 
son, 30c, A serio-comic Minstrel Ballad. 


For Violin - - - - - + l5c, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 





IE VERLEGENNEIT.—By Alex. Reichardt, 40c. 
German words to the “Haunting Thought.” 

Will be welcomed by all lovers of German song. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 





ELLOW THAT LOOKS LIKE ME.—Song and 
Chorus, J. E. Poole, 35c, 
For Violin - - - - - - 15c. 
Sheet Music, Strings and Books sent free to any ad- 
dress in the United States on receipt of the marked 


rice, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York, 
Second door above Twenty-fifth street. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—THE PEN 
AND PENCIL, bent to any address three weoks 
without ° 5 cents tor three months, 
payable at the office where received, T. R. DAWLEY & 
CO., Publishers, 26 Ann street, N. Y. 


OORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, ELEMEN.- 

TARY, TECHN] HISTORICAL, BIOGRA- 
PHICAL, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL. In one e 
octavo volume of more than 1,000 Reae. Bound in 
Cloth. Price $6. Sent a. VER DITSON 
& CO., Boston; CHAS. H. D: N & OO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York, 











The Finest Card made, and Handsomest Present for 
the Season, 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1867, 
CHARLES GOODALL & SONS’ 


CELEBRATED LONDON 
PLAYING CARDS, 
and Christmas Stationery. 


The attention of the Trade is invited to the new sea- 
son's paiterns, now ready. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER, Wholesale Agent, 
No. 110 Reade Street, New York, 





R. FELIX GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED 

SOAP.—The annals of modern science are blaz- 
oned with no er record than the world-renowned 
discoveries with which Dr. Freirx Gouraup has en- 





Has Nature an Antidote for acquired 
diseases? The PLanration Brrrens, prepared by Dr. 
Drake of New York, have no doubt benefited and cured 
more persons of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Sour Stom- 
ach, Loss ot Appetite, Sinking Weakness, General De- 
bility and Mental Despondency, than any other article 
in existence. They are composed of the purest roots 
and herbs, carefully prepare’, to be taken as a tonic 
and gentle stimulant. They are adapted to any age or 
condition of life, and are extensively popular with 
mothers and persons of sedentary habits. 





Maonontta WaTER.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


When you feel a Cough or Bronchial 
affection creeping on the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 








Holloway’s 'Pills)and Ointment are 
more valuable to the suffering sick than their weight 
in gold. The stuvborn cough, the hoarseness and the 
fever flush, yield without fail to their soothing and 
healiny influence. 





es SUPERSEDED.—Tue Macretic Time 

InpicaTton aND Compass, in @ neat case, with 
giaes shade, steel and German silver works, white en- 
ameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 


able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 


order for two years. Where estisfachon is neé given, 
the money will be returned. tignt post-paid 1, by 
0, A. ROORBACG, 122 Nassau greet, New ¥ “ 


riched their pages foremost among which stands the 
delicious beautifier to which he has given the name of 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, age is powerless 
to set forth one tithe of its wonderfa! properties. But 
the high meed of public approbation 80 decidedly 
and unchangeably stam in the superiority of this 
remarkable soap, that to doubt its efficacy in the cura- 
tion of Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, 
Chaps, Chafes, Cracks, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Moth, Ring- 
worm, Scald Head, Barber’s Itch, Worms in the Skin, 
Erysizelas, Pustules, Scrotula, Scurvy, Obstinate Old 
Sores, and other cutaneous disfi ments, is to imply a 
doubt of the existence of - — ps it is not 
alone the power it possesses in restoring to an eruptive 
and darkened skin its prestine health and beauty to 
which we now advert, it has other and still more de- 
lightful qualities. It is, for ce, 80 remarkable ‘a 
detergent, that let the hands be ever so thoroughly be- 
grimed with dirt, or ingrained with stains, this soap, 
with the of magic, searches the minute«t pores 
and instanter removes every particle ot filth 
and discoioration, imparting to the roughest and hard- 
est cuticle a clearness, whiteness and softness as vol- 
wprnens ont — aa that Ba - sa ‘fair 
young c si consequently not a 
mon thing for mechanics, by 
Govuraup’s Soap, fo a delicate, soft white hand 
in the presence of their “lady loves.”” That Gournavup’s 
IraLiaN MeprcatEep Soap will perform all this, is as cer- 
tain as there is a sun in the heavens, It is, moreover, 


the best sha’ compound ever used. Price 50 cents. 
Found at GO UD’s Old Depot, 453 Broadway, and 
Druggists. 





The Master Passion, Love! How to 
instantly the unchanging love of either sex; on 

e chometric ples. Enclose 10c. and 
W. H. FORREST, Box 1,248, Leavenworth, Kansas, 





GIFTS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


TO 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner! 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most successful, because the most valuable, varied, 
and artistically ilustrated Family Journal in the 
United States, has just entered upon a Sixth Vol- 
ume, and will contain new and important features, 
the result of along stay in Europe by Mr. Leslie, 
with the view of securing for his publications every- 
thing that could enhance their value and justify 
the rapid increase of their popularity. 

In No. 129 of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 
began “PIERCE EGAN’S ADVENTURES 
AMONG ITALIAN BRIGANDS,” a most in- 
tensely interesting work, the copyright of which has 
been secured by Mr. Leslie. Hach purchaser re- 
ceines also an elegant Gift Plate, engraved by 
H. Linton, from the painting in the Paris Px- 
hibition, entitled, “ THE MONKEY'S GRIP.” 

The CMIMNEY CORNER is electrotyped, and 
back numbers can be had by ordering the same of 
any News Agent, so that persons wishing to sub- 
scribe at any time may depend on getting the back 
numbers from the commencement. 


Terms of Mr. Leslie's Publications: 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, yearly 
subscription * a. J 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Paper, yearly 


subscription - - = = 400 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, yearly 
subscription ‘- = = «= 850 





Blegant Inducements to Clubs : 


Mr. Leslie has imported from Italy admirable 

pictures in oil, of great merit, and such as from 

their size and remarkable finish could not be pur- 

chased for less than seventy-five or three hundred 

dollars each. 

I—** THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 
10 by 12} inches, 


II—“ THE PROMISED BRIDE ;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground, Size, 8k by 134 inches. 


IIT.—“ BREAD AND TEARS ; OR THE LACE- 
MAKER.” An elaborate and highly-finished 
interior. Size, 184 by 21} inches. 

IV.—‘* THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28, 
drawn with charming grace and with a rich 
and harmonious color that attracts every eye. 

These admirable pictures, which, in any saloon 
or parlor, would not suffer by competition with the 

Sinest oil-paintings of the day, will be given on the 

Sollowing conditions : 

I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions 
to FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, $1; ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; 
or LADY’S MAGAZINE, $3 50 ; or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures, I. or IL, “ THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 


IT.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or five 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled io a copy of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III, “ BREAD AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 637 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and brilliant * FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 

Where several unite spontaneously to form a 
club, they may decide by lot who shall remain the 
owner of the picture. 

Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture, 

To facilitate the efforts of those who attempt to get 
up clubs, we will send the picture, “* BREAD AND 
TEARS,” to any one engaged in getting up a club 
of five, on his forwarding to us the amount of three 
subscriptions ; then the five papers, &c., ordered, 
will be sent as soon as the balance is received. 

To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 
FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the papers, &c., ordered. 


Terms for this Paper. 


Price: Ten Cents EACH NUMBER. 


One copy, three months.......... Ccceccee $1 00 
One copy, six months,........+00+ sececeeees 200 
OMe COPY, ONE VEAL. ... 2... cececcececeseesenes 4 00 


Those not desiring the Oil Pictures may obtain copies 
on the following rates: 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 


WEAPPOT .....ccecccececccccccrccescssrseses 7 50 
Four copies, one year,to one address, in one 

WTBMPE! 2... cccscccccccccccccecessseseces «15 00 
Six copies, one year...... seeceeee 220 OO 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Maa- 
azine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for OMe YeaT....-...seeeeeseeee seve 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK | 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 








500 MILES 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a 
longer Line of railroad in the last eighteen months than 
was ever built by any other company in the same time, 
and they will coutinue the work with the same energy 
until it is completed. The Western Division is being 
pushed rapidly eastward from Sacramento by the Cen- 
— Pacific Company of California, and it is expected 


The Bntire Grand Line 
to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. MORE 
THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY 
BEEN DONE, MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE 
WHOLE LINE IS NOW IN RUNNING ORDER, AND 
MORE LABORERS ARE NOW EMPLOYED UPON If 
THAN EVER BEFORE. More than 


Porty Million Dollars in Monoy 
have already been expended by the two powerful com- 
panies that have undertaken the enterprise, and there 
is no lack of funds for its most vigorous prosecution, 
The available means of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 

any, derived from the Government and its own stock- 
olders, may be briefly summed up as follows: 


1.—United States Bonds 
Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent. 
currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile, for 
517 miles op the Plains; then at the rate of $48,000 per 
mile, for 150 miles through the Rocky Mountains; then 
at the rate of $32,000 per mile for the remaining dis- 
tance, for which the United States takes a second lten ag 
security. 
2.—First Mortgage Bonds. 

By its charter the Company is permitted to issue <.a 
own First Mortgage Bonds to the same amouut as the 
bonds issued by the Government, and no more, and only 
as the road progresses. 


3.—The Land Grant. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company hasa land grant 
or absolute donation from the Government of 12,800 
acres to the mile on the line of the road, which will uot 
be worth less than $1.50 per acre, at the lowest vaiua- 


tion, 
4&.—The Capital Stock. 
The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Cempany is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have 
been paid on the work already done, 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road. 
Contracts tor the entire work of building 914 miles of 
first-class railroad, west from Omaha, compriving much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing 
every expense, except surveying, have been made with 
responsible parties (who have already finished over 500 
miles), at the average rate of sixty-cight thousand and 
fifty-eight dollars ($68,058) per mile. This price in- 
cludes all necessary shops for construction and repairs 
of cars, depots, stations, and all other incidental build- 
ings, and also locomotives, p ger, baggage, and 
freight cars, and other requisite roiling-stcck, to an 
amount that shall not be jess than $5,000 per mile. Al- 
lowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and 
eighty-six of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be 
built by the Pac'fic Company to be $90,000 per mile, 


The Total Cost of Bleven Hundred 


Miles will be as follows: 
914 miles at $64,058......... a eee e0$62,205,012 





eeeee 






186 miles at $90,000. . ++ 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc....... 4,500,000 
ARO, 000 0.00000 c000ne04s besesseeeceees 383,445,012 


As the United States Bonds are equal to money, and 
the Company’s own First Mortgage Bonds have a ready 
market, we have as the 


Available Cash Resources for Building 
HZleven Hundred Miles: 

United States Bonds........ 

First Mortgage Bonds...... 

Capital Stock piid in on the work now done 5,369,750 

Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1.50 peracre 21,120,000 





Total . ccc cccceccccesecccece cocccecoccce co Gen hes, 100 

The company have ample facilities for supplying any 
deficiency that may arise in means for coustruction. 
This may be done wholly, or in part, by additional sub- 
scriptions to capital stock. 


Future Business. 

The most skeptical have never expressed a doubt that 
when the Union Pacific Railroad is finished, the im- 
mense business that must flow over it, as the only rail- 
road connecting the two grand divisions of the North 
American Continent, will be one of the wonders of rail- 
way transportation; and as it will have no competitor, 
it can always charge remunerative rates, 

Zarnings from Way Business. 

During the — ending July 31, an average of 325 
miles of the Union and Pacific Railroad was in oper:- 
tion, The Superintendent’s Report shows the follow- 
ing result: 


Bar ings. 
Passengers, Freight, Telegraph and Mails. .$723,755 54 
Transportation of Contractors’ Materisls and 


MR. 0 0c cove cccceccecccccccceccccescccccs 479,283 41 
Total ...... oskodsdgseniteemesicéoss + +++$1,203,038 95 
Bxpenses. 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, 
hi etebeaesssuameeenuresen bansanidedete $395,530 92 
Net Earnings to Balance...........sseesees 807,508 03 
Dota coccccccceccsescces Ceevecccccececes $1,203,038 95 


The net operating expenses on the commerci! busi- 
ness for the quarter, were $237,966 50. The account 
for the COMMERCIAL BUSINESS stands as follows: 





Earnings for May, June and July........... $723,755 54 
Expenses a eT DU $688 $000608 237,966 50 
Wied PGB e008 0000s cocccccvccveccecssese $485,729 04 


The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 
miles, at $16,000 per mile, is $6,200,000. Interest in 
gold, three months, at 6 per cent. on this sum, is 
$78,000; add 40 per cent. premium to correspond with 
currency earnings, is $109,200—showing that the net 
earnings for this quarter were more than four times the 
interest on the First Mortgage Bonds on length of 


First Mortgage Bonds, " 
whose cipal is so amply provided for, and whose 
joel gy so thoroughly secured, must be classed 
among the safest investments. They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 

and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON 
THE DOLLAR, and accrued interest at Six per cent. in 
currency from July 1, 

Many parties are taking advantage of the present 
high price of Government Stocks, to exchange for 
these Londs, which are over FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
CHEAPER, and at the current rate of premium on g0 


pay 
Over Nine Per Cent. Interest- 

Subscriptions will be received in New York st the 
Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by CON- 
TINENTAL BANK. No. 7 Nassau street ; CLARK, 
DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall street; JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall street, and wy the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained on application. Remittances should be 
made in drafts or other funds par in New York, and 
the bonds will be sent free of charge by retarn express. 


JOHN J. CIsce, 


» 
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DEGRAAEF & TAYLOR, 
- 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ASCOUGE’s 


EMPRESS REVERSIBLE HOOD 


Is ae y adapted for sleighing, skating, traveling, or 
for the opera, Manufactured entirely from the finest 
quality of Berlin Zephyr, aud of the most fashionable 
colors, adapted to ail styles. They are the ladies’ de- 


“Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming.” 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
— mental acquirement all can free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. Address 
aif WILLIAM & OO., Publishers, Philade)phia. 
eo 





bt, the gentlemen’s admiration, and the wond 

who see them. They are original in design, being, 
in fact, tw> hoods in one, and are very warm, 80 
chaste and elegant. Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
00., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of same house, No. 168 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. ; and by all first-class houses 
throughout the United States. 

This beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who will express them, free of charge, to any 
address within the limit; of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
ments to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—Remittances can 
bo made either by Post-Office Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express. 


WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O, A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 26 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


a7 Something New: “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 











THE great success of the day is the DUCHESS 
Of GEROLSTEIN, see TOSTIE in 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
now ready, with Nineteen Caricatures, re- 
presenting the Duchess, General Boum, 
Grog, Prince Paul, Fritz, etc., in comical 
situations. Also, the first meeting of the 
BANJO AND BONES CONGRESS, with 
Fifty excellent portraits of the prominent 
politicians of the day. The present num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF 
FUN contains over Fifty Llustrations. 
For sale everywhere. 





FRANK: LESLIE'S 


OVS GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 52, 


Title and Index to Vol. 2. 
With No, 54, the beautiful Engraving, 


Against Eis VV 1il11. 


In the same number is commenced Dean Swift's cele- 
brated Fiction of 


Gulliver’s Travels, 


Embellished with Illustrations, drawn by Morten and 
engraved by Linton. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
@@ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
‘*s Boys’ anp Gris’ WEEKLY is 


FRanx 
blished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
ion Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, 





1 Copy for six months..... Cocccccccccecs $1 25 
1 Copy a year 2 60 
$ Copies ** 6 50 
BCopies cscccccecccerceseeeeces oeee-l0 OO 





And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
_ ouboeriptions ot Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiie’s ILLusTRaTeD NEwsPaPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s Curmngy Corner for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getter-up of a Club of four early subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN, 


ling price of which is Three Dollars; or 
ee ¥ SEBRING’S 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 


the retail price of which is Five Dollars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
4 Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
beck pt oa he bad. Send Subscriptions to 


RAGE I ESLIE, 
’ 7 Pearl street, N. ¥. 








NWAUSHOUS MUBDICINES. 


TAKEN 
“WITHOUT TASTE OR SMELL. 


DUNDAS, DICK & C0.’'S 
SOFT CAPSULES. 


The Best in Use. Take no Others. 


FOR SALE BY 


Druggists Generallys 


Great Novelties ! 


THE BONES ANB BANJO CONGRESS, 
Fifty Caricature Portraits of Eminent Politi- 
cians. 

GREAT PRIZE FIGHT, with Six Fearful 
Illustrations. 

SEEING THE ELEPHANT—Three Illus- 
trations. 

THE DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN— 
Nineteen Illustrations. 

THE RED DOCTOR, and his dreadful devel- 
opments, etc. ; see the new number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 


New Medical Book. 
Giving important information never before published, 
and worth a journey to New York on foot to obtain. 
Sent free under seal, with the highest testimonials, by in- 


closing a postage stamp to DR. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond 
street, New York. 632-35 


“= 100 to $250 A MONTH. 
8150 TO 8250. 


Wanted, Agents, 


Male and Female, throughout the United States, to in- 
troduce the only Genuine Common Sense Sewing Ma- 
chine, Price only $18, equal toany $150 Sewing Machine 
in the World. ‘This Machine makes the Elastic Lock- 
Stitch, decided at the State Fair at Albany to be the 
strongest. most elastic, and best adapted stitch for 
Family Sewing. Every second stitch can be cut, and 
yet the cloth cannot be ~~ apart without tearing it. 
Our Machine will stitch, hem, tuck, fell, quilt, bind, 
braid and embroider in a superior manner, We pay 
Good Agents from $100 to $250 a month, or a commis- 
sion, from which more than twice that amount can be 
made, Ca)l or address C. BOWERS & CO., 614 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 











IMPORTANT NOTICH, 


$1,000 REWARD.—Information has reached us that 

es are advertising a miserable Cast Iron Imitation 

of the Genuine C.8.M. We will pay the above reward 

to any one who will give us information where these 

Counterfeits are manufactured, Beware of all, unless 

sold by us, or our authorized Agents; all others are 
spurious and worthless, 631-4 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND 
SOFT, FAIR SKIN 


secured by using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLY- 
CERIN TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. For 
sale by all druggists. 

633-6-9-42 R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


Tyr 
UE URED 


By DR. SHERMAN. Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 
of persons cured. 


Employment !—$10 a day and Expenses 
~~, Sree. O. T, GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 















VIRTUE IS RE- 
WARDED. 


CLAP?’S RHEUMATIC CURE— 
Usep Inwanpiy. A certain, Safe 
- and Speedy Cure for 


3 Rheumatism. 


Price $1. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Principal Office 307 and 
$09 Broadway, New York, 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will rece:ve, by retarn ma'l, 
a correct picture of your fuiure husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No, 36, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 


AGENTS WANTED 


Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches, $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t.,N.¥. tf 








In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whicht are selling at 
the following prices: 


OOLONG (Black), 60c., 60c.; 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
M ; om and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., beat 


$1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
beat $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60¢., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ih. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breal:fast and Dinner 
Coffee, whieh we sell at the low pric» of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per nd b 
purchasing their Teas of the on 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 39 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Oflice Box No. 5,618, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we rell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not eatisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 duys, and have the 
money refunded. 





ESTA BLISAED 1861. 


THE ‘ 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





Through our system of supplying Clube tr out 
the country, consumers in all parts uf the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club, The answer is simply this: L:t each 
person wishing to join a Club ow much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price Liat, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
ant wien | the = is qoqnanete cant t to = oz mae, 
and we put each party's g in separate packages, 
and mark the name u them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more, ‘The cost 


of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 
¢ funds to for the goods ordered can be sent by 


Drafte on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 
Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, r profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N, B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
**The Great American Tea Company.”” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imifations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the uze of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘Tho Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 883 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, Now York City. 








NOW READY. 





Por DECEMSEAR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'5, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y 


GIVEN AWAY, 


A Pb h will be sent to you free on receipt of your 
aerial two postage stamps, S O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassaa street, New York. tf 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, &c- 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 
° WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 











Books 16 Cents Hach: H 8 
Leuers he 26, “Tor 2 igch: Bow te Write 
quette—Young Heusekeeper—Courtship Made Easy— 
Woo and Win—Bridal Etiquetie—Taix Correctly. 

GAMES, all kinds, Sample and C 

Books 25 Cents each: How to Choose 8 Wife —Choose 
a Husband—Guide to Beauty—Laws of Love—Book of 
Mysteries and ew York After Dark. 

HOTOGRAPHS, and Catalogs, 25 Cents. 

Books 30 Cents each: Everlasting Fortune and Dream- 
Teller—Parlor Magician—600 Puzzles—Parlor Theatri- 
cals—500 Home Amusementse—100 Tricks with Cards— 
Boxing and Wrestling Made —How to Train and 
Doctor Horses—Fireside Games—Love Oracle. 

SET OF PEARL BUTTONS AND STUDS, initialed. $2. 

““DUNCAN’S MASONIC MONITOR,” 8 complete 
Guide, from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch Mason; 
every young Mason, or those about becoming such, 
should have this ‘‘ Monitor,” Price $2.50. 

and Manufacturers: Guide to Mix 

all Kinds of ke, Manufacture and Adulterate 
Liquors, 700 Receipts, 250 pages, price $2.60. Goods 
sent, postage paid, by return mail. Books of all kinds. 
Aganle sageiied. . C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
tf 


Call and examine un invention urgently needed by 
a or a sample sent tree by mail for 60 cents, 
ls 


that re easily for $6, by R. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N, Y. 613-64 








am A CHANCE FOR AGENTS. -@ 
G-0d wide-awake Agents wanted in every town in the 
United States, to engage in # very lucrative business, 
that can be operated everywhere successfully. Only o 
small capital required, For full particulars, send for a 
descriptive circular. Address B,W. HITCHCOCK, 14 
Chambers St., New York. 631-4 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of October 8, 1867, 
No. 3641 dre 

















corccccces W sees sees e + $100,000 
NO, BOTBL...6..000 deevcceces 60, 
No, 31206......0++ ws sees 25,000 
No,  606......006 # sesccseces 10,000 
No, 20029.....+++++  scoocecese 5, 
No. G447.......... © sccccccece 5,000 


Being the six oo — 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





800 por cent: Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel } ote everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts, each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
| fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has be agents for the 
sale of bis remedies, 











Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to y 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerabie quackery. 
By enclosing # post-paid reased envelope, singie 
copies, free of charge, may be bad of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eagq., 


Kings Co., N. ¥, 
agar Book Agent Wents “oe, 








[Nov. 23, 1867, 





i 








160 
American Pianos. 






“OR THE 
CHICEKERING PIANO. 


THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


First Grand Prize, 
THE 
liiGHEST 


Making 63 First Premiums during the past 44 years. 
WAREROOMS, 652 Broadway, New York; 246 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


- PALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 


327 PEARL STREET, 


(HARPER'S BUILDINGS), 


Naw Toonz. 








PALMER & CO. have the honor of informing the 
Printers and Publishers of the United States. that they 
supply Ma. Frank Lesize with the Ink with which this 
— is printed, as also his other sumerons yustice 

ons. 





Health and Economy. 
PATENT LEAD-ENCASED TIN PIPE, 


Endorsed by Physicians and Water 
Commissioners everywhere. 
OOSTS LESS THAN LEAD PIPE, AND 18 

STRONGER. 

Recent Improvements enable us to 
supply this pipe at a less price per 
foot than common lead pipe. To fur- 
nish the cost, we should know the 
head of pressure of water and bore 
of Pipe. Pamphlets sent free. Address THE COL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’F’G CO., foot of West 
27th street, New York. tfo 


MERCHANTS, GANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXP,E8S, 65 broadway. tfo 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. | 






















Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measuroment, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tux CASH can BE PaID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tio 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 





PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow inuse| 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 


tfo 








- Co. received 
ey ee Fiano! ree: atthe Stato 
Fairs of Penusy!vania, in Pittsburg, September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 34, 1467; and of Mis- 
«uri, in St. Lou!s, October 8th, 1867; it being the three 
lical € mes they vere put on exh bition, Their newly 
improve! Agreff.s have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tous throughout the entire scale, which 
has notas y°t |een attained. Warerooms, 51 Crosb: 
Street, near L:voine, one block eastof Broadway, N. Y. 

631-430 





The Per (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
Saatts and letters—50 cts.; ld, 
ditto, plain end with Masonic, Tem- 

erence nnd Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 





E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. ¥. 
633-36 


P. 0. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted evorywhere, 





Collins’ Patent 


Kerosene Burner 
and Ciimney. Com- 


p'c and reliavle; will 
fit all bkmps with the 
common size burner. 

Agents wanted in 
every town. 

F. R. DOMINIOR, 
393 Hudson Street, 
New York. ° 


T. H. McAllister’s 
HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE. 


A Compound Microsc ne, with Huygenian eye-piece, 
extension draw-tub«, uxis of inclination, etc. A minia- 
turo model ot the first-class scientific Microscopes—a 
necessity to every family, and a most desirable HOLI. 
DAY PRESENT. Has four magnifying powers, afford- 
ing facilities for investigating all the minutia of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Price $5. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











| mM | 
a 


























TOO BLACK A DOSE. 


Dz. Sumnen—** My aear Uncle Sam, Dr. Stevens and myself are quile convinced that the only 
~~ lo reconstruct your health is to swallow this dear litile darkey whole.” 
kn. Taap Stevens—*? [i's easily done—u's only to open your mouth very wide—he is not mucn | 
bigger than a@ good-sized oyster." 
NOLE Sam—*‘ You mean well, my boys. no doubl. I have swallowed an Irishman and a Lutch- 
man, and don't feel much the worse, but that nigger would be the deatt. of me. ' 








FuURNITORNRE 
Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor. Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Wos. 96 and 98 Hast Houston Streot, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 
aa All Goods Warranted, 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No, 887 Broadway. 





Lock Stitch Reversibie Feed 
SEWING MACHINES 
Were awarded the Aighest Prize, to wil, 

THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 

Tho best Family Sewing Machine in the world, Send 


629-410 









for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York. 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 


208808808 Superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliabie in manipulation and not likely to get out 

of order. Its working 1s 80 simple that any person can 

jearn it with the greatest facility and im less time than 

any other machine, while the sewing it periorms is un- 

surpassed by any other process in use, 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. ¥ 











THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 600 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts, 
Tunez of different powers tor $1, Address 
F. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 

















A FORTUNE FOR SOMEBODY. 











Complete List of Premiums : 





New York. Y, 


BAY RUM SOIP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
NONE DETTER IMPORTED, 


4,0: 








625-370 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Oid Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin, 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Weexs & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. _ 


Musical Boxes 


Piaying from one to seventy-two different tunes, ana 
costing jrom $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. Fine ornaments 
tor the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. Importers, 21 Maiden Lang 
(up-stairs) N.Y. Musical Boxes repaired. 621-400 


EKALDENBERG & SON 


Received the only Prize for A 
at the Paris Exposition ie aon 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER 
‘ Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. Every ar. 
ticle .» stamped, Warranted Genuine, and to Color, Send 
for Circulars. 6 John street, up-stairs, 1st floor and 
23 Wail street, below the Treasury, N. Y. ‘ 

















TO HORSEMEN. 
“ Doughty's” ‘ i Patent 
Interfering Hoof Cushion. 





‘NO MORE SWELLED KNEES OR CUT ANKLES,” 


This cushion being placed upon the hoof the horse 
ae Are a ft mm arog Fy him to injure 
i mse not on revents Lf WILL CUR 
LURSE OF CUTTING. ’ » ere 
They are extensively used by owners of fast stock 
and city railroads, 

Price $2 cach, A liberal discount to the trade. Apply 
or address 

ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for circular, In ordering, state the striking 
Hoof, 630- w 


Gouraud’s Orienta) Cream, 
0) 


R, 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world, 
453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildo», Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbury ; T. W. Evans, 41 South Eighth 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St. ,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipesand Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846, 
N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostentatious 
advertisers in the trade ° 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no 

















ntie- 


‘ man, married or single, should be without a single day. 


Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months, 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
76 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B. 





“BOas One ele y 
A BAG Orepdwey,¥.N. gant mansion in Fifth avenue, N. Y....$80.000 
eel 2, — One award in greenbacks ........ ..-¢+...-... 20,000 
? One magnificen: ret of diamonds, in five pieces 15,000 
: .* One eplendia set of diamonds.............+.+ 12,000 
or tue : One elegant set ot diamonds and emeralds. .... 10,000 
4 uth One set of diamond studs and sleeve buttons.. 7,500 
nt b . One single solitaire diamond ring ........... 5,500 
te git Twenty-five elegant cora: sets, complete....... 5,000 
Pha Twenty-five sets of cora: 6,000 





ins, Naty etc .. 
One hundred vaiabie oil paintings 
nent artists. (See cataiogue)... Se2be eee 
One hundred choice clocks, in marble and 
Ormolu mounting® — ... ..+.sseeee Orereccere 25, 
With costly watches. choice steel engravings and vaiu- 
able works of art, amounting in number to 30,000, aud 
in value to $300,000, C7) 


y promi- 





s ee a 
PRINCIPAL CFPFICE ANG GALLERIES, 646 BROADWAY. 
Mas MARLOW MATWEA, Bowne MARTE, * oH woRToR, 
Pr poeee 














Given away with No 129 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 





Sulit, 





Ae sewers Ste | Ee = 


REDUCED COPY OF ‘STOP THIEF ; OB, THE MONKEY'S GRIP.” 


The Picture Given away is 28 inches by 22. It was produced in Paris under tho. 
directions of Mr. Leslie, from the original Picture in the Paris Exposition. | 


Read Piorce Egan’s “‘ ADVENTURES AMONG THE BRIGANDS,” in No. 129 of 





T. i. McALLISTER, Optician, 
otf 49 Nassau street, N. Y., late of Philadelphin. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


— Discreet Agents can make good pay by selling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 yy 
cent. tfo 
A. SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 
Speedy Cure 
\\ FoR 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 
One pac . 





Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
11.00, postage 6 cents; six y Ae $5.00, 7 cts.; twelve 


postage 
48 Bold 
TURNER & 00,,'120 Tremont Bt., Boston. 
610-610 


—— a 


All Wanting Farms: 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address OC. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


AGENTS WANTED. 

$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock StrTcH. 
other low-priced machines make the CHAIN STITCH. 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 











| WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 Designs and Plans for Houses of moderate cost, 
$1.50 post-paid, GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher an 
Importer of Architectural Books, 191 Broadway, New 
York. Complete Catalogue sent free. 631-90 


PIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 


ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





cture, 24 


With No. 129 is given away a magnificent pi > 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OB, THE MONKEY'S 


GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 
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